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PREFACE. 




jN this novel, I have attempted to give a 
sketch of the Russian people, and especially 
W^ of those who are desirous of effecting some 
change in the government of their country. I 
write of the present day, and for the present 
generation which condemns every liberal Russian 
politician, whose enemies call him a Nihilist. 

Turgenev allowed his Nihilists to say that it 
was their duty to destroy : he should rather have 
said that it was their duty to deny — that there 
was any efficacy in the panaceas for the ills of 
Russia, which the quacks of the early reform- 
period proposed. Englishmen should no more 
judge the Nihilists by the pictures drawn by an 
aristocrat, than a Russian should gather his 
knowledge of English society from " Vanity Fair.'' 

The best apology I can offer for the appear- 
ance of this novel is that I can promise the 



reader a vivid description of the Russians and 
of Russia ; and I have a tale to tell, which I beg 
the critics and the public to allow me to place 
before them. 

I am much indebted to many Russian works, 
to the "Times" newspaper, and to many books 
descriptive of Russia and of the Russians, written 
in English, French, or German. For the plot, and 
for the second and third volumes, I am entirely 
responsible. Mr. T. Aubrey Bryne, of Boston, 
shares with me the responsibility for the Brst 
volume, and to him the copyright belongs in the 
United States. 

Philip May. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ALL THE world's A STAGE. 

RILOFF, the fabulist, in his 
" Panegyric in Memory of 
my Grandfather," gives us 
a sketch of one of the 
hereditary nobles reigning 
supreme upon his estate, 
in the days when no one 
dared to dispute his authority. You visit the 
estate, you observe the hungry looks of the 
peasantry, crowded together in filthy hovels, and 
you fancy that there must be a famine in the 

VOL. I. B 
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land ; but when you visit the nobleman, and behold 
the table loaded with plentiful and sumptuous fare, 
your fears are dispelled. The host can boast of a 
long line of noble ancestors, who have in various 
ways made themselves so illustrious that it is 
unnecessary for him, or for generations of his 
descendants, to trouble themselves about doing 
anything for their country. When this noble was a 
boy, his father gave him a spaniel, and he amused 
himself by pinching the dog's ears, until the animal 
turned round and bit his hand. " My dear child," 
remonstrated the father, " have you not enough 
serfs ? You may pinch, scratch, or bite them, with 
impunity. Dogs are such stupid brutes ; they will 
not allow themselves to be hurt without biting in 
revenge." 

Neither the estate nor the owner about to be 
described will much resemble the typical one of 
KrilofF ; but then Ivan Ivanovitch Alexandroff was 
a Liberal. He had been banished to his estate in 
consequence of the part he took in the insurrection 
of 1825 ; he was discontented, and had peculiar 
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notions and ideas as to the rights of men ; and he 
considered the serf a higher animal than the dog 
or horse. The proprietors and their estates near 
Iksan were more like those described by KrilofF; 
they cared for their horses and dogs, sometimes 
indulging in sentimental feelings for these creatures, 
whilst the " souls " cared for themselves, when 
their noble barrin* could spare them the time. 

The village of Iksan was the property of Ivan 
Ivanovitch Alexandrofif. The manor house, the 
only building of any importance upon the estate, 
was a large stone edifice of two storeys, and any- 
one driving along the high-road would observe its 
size and ugliness. 

The carriage-drive, from the village to the 
residence, looked very bare ; for the owner had 
sold the timber when he was enjoying life in St. 
Petersburg, and since his youth, he had put off the 
planting of young trees from day to day, and from 
year to year. 

The village church was small, and a part of it 

* Lord. 
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was railed off, that the proprietor, his family, and 
his friends, might pray unobserved by the eyes of 
meaner mortals. The partition also served to 
conceal the absence of Ivan Ivanovitch Alexan- 
droff from his serfs, as the part of the church 
reserved for his use was seldom occupied. 

This nobleman, however, was not a bad man, 
for he gave the customary tithes to the village 
pope* on natal days and church festivals, and he 
allowed his " souls "t to fast upon the some two 
hundred fast-days appointed by the Greek calen- 
dar. 

The cottages of the serfs were upon both sides 
of the road. They were built of logs, or of stakes . 
and plaited withes, covered with clay. In each 
there would be a stove, a wooden seat or two, a 
box, a couch perhaps, and certainly a picture of the 
Virgin, treated by all the inmates with reverential 
awe. The size of the buildings varied ; but none 
of them were large, though some would contain a 



* Russian priests are called popes, 
t The popular name for serfs. 
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grandfather, a grandmother, and all their descend- 
ants, except married daughters and their children. 

The serfs were not totally destitute of rights ; 
they were persons attached to the soil. Their 
early history serves to explain their position. 

When land could be obtained by settling upon 
it, the Slav peasantry was much given to roaming, 
and villagers were easily tempted to leave their 
settlements by golden reports of fertile plains 
ahead. Each little community was at first a self- 
governing body, and had a village council, con- 
sisting of the head of each family, one of whom 
was elected "elder" or president by his fellows. 
The settlers were bound to afford mutual protection 
against the assaults of men and wild beasts ; they 
worked together in clearing the land of trees, which 
they used for building their log-huts; and they 
made roads and prepared the soil for agriculture, 
each working for the benefit of the community. 
When the land was prepared for tillage it was 
divided, and each family received as much as 
its members could cultivate, whilst the portion 
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reserved for grazing was generally held in com- 
mon. 

The wealth of chieftains, where these could 
be found, depended little upon the quality of the 
soil, and still less upon the extent of the estate, 
but chiefly upon the number settled upon it ; so 
they sent out agents to attract those cultivating 
the public lands by glowing accounts of the 
fertility of their soil, which the peasants might 
cultivate, two-thirds for their own benefit, and 
one-third for the benefit of the lord. 

The peasants in these communes ruled them- 
selves in the same manner as those who had 
settled upon unoccupied land. The village council, 
with the chosen elder as president, distributed the 
land and the burden upon the land ; and like the 
more fortunate rentless settlers, they were free to 
leave their holdings, and to wander away into a 
district not yet reclaimed from Nature. 

This was in early times. Then serfdom was 
imposed upon them. At first, settlers had to pay 
a capitation tax to the local governments, which 
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the little communities, having little or no friendly 
intercourse with one another, were unable to resist. 
It was the right of might ; in the case of those 
who had pitched their tents upon unoccupied and 
unclaimed soil, the first step — in the case of the 
others, the second step towards slavery. 

Governments and landowners were desirous of 
retaining the settlers, upon whom the state burdens 
rested, and upon whom the nobles depended for 
their wealth. It was the right of might once 
more. Ukases were issued to prevent the peasant 
population wandering from place to place ; and 
thus the settler was attached to the land, and 
consequently reduced to serfdom. 

Some rights still remained to him, and at first 
he was in a better position than the Latin slave in 
the time of Justinian; for the communities still 
held the land, without which he could not be 
sold ; but the Russian laws referring to serfs in 
force during the reign of Nicholas, which lasted 
from 1825 to 1855, were in many respects similar 
to those in the code of Justinian. 
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In Russia, as previously in Italy, the difference 
between master and slave was not embittered by 
prejudices of race or colour. Serf and noble were 
of the same race ; but the Russian master seldom 
•educated his serfs to fill posts of confidence in his 
family, as the Romans had been accustomed to do. 

Laws were made by pious and. merciful Russian, 
as by Roman, emperors, for the amelioration of 
the condition of the slave ; but the laws referring 
to serfs were generally disregarded in Russia. 
Paul restricted the peasant labour for the lord to 
three days a week, but the law did not prevent the 
lord forcing his serfs to work six, or even seven, 
days a week, at his good pleasure. 

The law of Nicholas against the division of 
families, when inheritances were to be divided, was 
also set at nought. There was law and tradition 
to say that the serf was attached to the glebe; still 
the proprietors did not hesitate, even during the 
reign of Nicholas, to advertise that they had serfs 
to let for a term of ninety-nine years. 

The serfs were entirely in the power of the 
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nobles, for the knout could give its answer to the 
knave who dared to speak of his rights or his 
wrongs to his lord ; and he could not avail him- 
self of the protection, to which the law entitled 
him. 

The noble, in petty cases, had the administra- 
tion of justice in his own hands ; but cases of 
importance were tried by a judge, elected by the 
local nobility, who depended for his emolument 
upon the bribes which he could obtain for the 
administration of justice or injustice. 

Justice was blind ; she could not see that 
the scales were unevenly balanced, or that the 
sword was blunt. Occasionally a landowner was 
sent to Siberia for cruelty to his serfs; but the 
more merciful were often those sentenced to exile, 
and generally a friend or relation at Court would 
come to take possession of the estate, and to treat 
the serfs with greater cruelty. 

Ivan Ivanovitch AlexandrofF remembered this, 
and acted with the caution necessary of one 
already under the suspicion of the Government. 
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At first, Alexandroff proposed to give his 
serfs some sort of instruction ; then the Governor 
called^ and the idea was abandoned. The Govern- 
or stayed the night ; Alexandroff produced a 
pack of cards, and lost a thousand roubles. The 
Governor afterwards paid him an annual visit, 
upon each of which Alexandroff, who never played 
cards except upon these occasions, lost a thousand 
roubles. When the noble guest was taking his 
departure, he would shake Alexandroff's hand 
in a most friendly manner. He would also invite 
the boyard to pay him a visit at his residence; 
but Alexandroff was a careful man, and never 
required this extraordinary and more expensive 
protection. 

There were several landed proprietors in the 
neighbourhood ; none of them, however, were 
influenced by any sentimental ideas or theories 
in the treatment of their serfs. 

There was Prince Kraptokin. He was of the 
highest hereditary rank ; nevertheless, he was poor ; 
and as he held no official post, and had no rank in the 
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Tchin,* his title of prince was of little value. He 
only possessed about six hundred acres, and about 
fifty " souls." He was a hard master ; yet, with 
only twenty male adult serfs, it was difficult to 
provide for himself suitably, to pay the interest on 
the mortgage of his land and " souls," and the 
taxes to the Crown. He desired to reform Russia. 
A Constitution would make Russia, he thought, 
much like France before the Revolution. He ob- 
jected to paying taxes ; and it was radically wrong, 
he thought, that his high hereditary rank should fail 
to provide him with a fat sinecure ; for^ he felt 
himself capable of filling such a post, with honour 
and dignity to the chief person concerned. 

A general upon the retired list was a great 
man for discipline ; and his serfs did not lead a very 
enviable life. He made them almost perfect serfs ; 
then, one cold night, goaded to rebellion by his 
cruelty, they set his house on fire. To obtain his 
revenge, he paid the expenses of a journey to 
Siberia for those he deemed the ring-leaders ; and, 
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as they were all bad, he flogged the rest, guilty or 
not guilty. It taught them all a lesson ; except 
six of the more favoured ones, who were igno- 
miniously discharged by the lash from the ranks 
of serfdom. 

There was a judge who had withdrawn from 
the bench. He bad not been even as honest as 
judges were then expected to be ; that is to say, 
he took larger bribes than those to which his 
position entitled him. He had ceased to reside in 
the capital, because his superiors had brought 
some plausible charges against him. He was 
accused of selling his judgments, even against 
widows and children, and of other trifling irregu- 
larities. He was disgusted with cities, with 
ofiicials, with the whole world; and he vented 
his spleen upon any poor erring serf who failed to 
call him " Your Excellency." 

Colonel Volynski was the richest man in the 
neighbourhood, and also the judge of the district 
court. When a dispute arose between free men, 
he was the person to adjudicate the matter. He 
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was systematic, and passing honest ; for he allowed 
both sides to pay him the same honorarium, and 
then delivered judgment as the merits of the case 
seemed to warrant. If he had taken an honorarium 
from one side only, and had given judgment ac- 
cordingly, his judicial income would have been 
increased ; but he possessed broad acres and many 
" souls," and preferred to remain conscientious. 

When Ivan Ivanovitch Alexandroff had passed 
some years at Iksan, a young noble, Lertoffski by 
name, came from Moscow, and settled on his 
paternal acres. He was a man of liberal ideas, 
and had imbibed largely of philosophy — ancient, 
French, German, and Turkish. He was a fatalist 
and a pessimist, an admirer of Voltaire, of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, of the English Constitution, 
and of Turkish customs in regard to marriage. 

Nicholas Petrovitch Lertoffski was rich, and 
his library was stocked with books, many of which 
were forbidden by the censor. He studied botany, 
and built a conservatory ; he wrote a little and 
studied much ; he erected a harem, and fitted it 
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lip d la Turque; and as all these proceedings were 
contrary to law or custom, he returned the annual 
visit of the Governor. 

Alexandroff and Lertoffski soon became inti- 
mate friends, though they did not agree upon all 
subjects, especially upon gynarchy. Alexandroff 
was fond of children, but he was rather afraid of 
women. He compared a maiden to a pure white 
convolvulus, delicate and bright in the days of 
youth ; closing up and fading away when touched 
by the rude hand of man. 

There is a popular saying : " Marriages are 
made in Heaven." Alexandroff had heard this, 
and was no sceptic ; yet whenever he was hard 
pressed to take a wife by one of his fellow-nobles, 
he would add to this proverbial expression : " But 
when women are married on earth they cease to 
be angels." 

Lertoffski did not disagree with his neighbour, 
as much as might naturally be expected of one 
who indulged so largely in matrimonial bliss. 
He had a mission to fulfil ; and as he could 
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not propagate his ideas at Moscow, he had 
come into the country, determined to educate 
and elevate the world, indirectly, by bringing 
his influence to bear upon his own family. 

The " wives " of Nicholas Petrovitch Lertoffski 
were certainly as virtuous as those of his neigh- 
bours. This, indeed, was not saying much for 
them, and much might have been said; for the Slav 
peasant girls hold good character in great respect, 
and she whose fame is touched by ill reproach 
forfeits many of the honours of the wedding festival 
They sing songs of love, songs belonging to a 
golden age of innocence ; but to a lover they yield 
the love of the heart, not the maiden's purity. 

Nicholas Petrovitch was very kind to his 
peasant brides, and being young, handsome, and 
winning of manner, he won their love. He told 
them that in old Russia the boyards had always 
loved the fairest flowers of the earth ; he taught 
them to read, and he endeavoured to teach them 
a little history and philosophy — ^the rest he trusted 
to posterity. 
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Lertoffski had great influence in determining 
the fate of Iksan and of its master. AlexandrofF 
was very glad to make use of his neighbour's large 
library, containing many of the new books which 
crossed the Russian boundary in spite of Nicholas. 
The neighbours began to thee and thou one 
another. Alexandroff softened his heart a little to 
the pretty fairies and fairylings whom he had once 
despised. He listened to the songs of his neigh- 
bour's nymphs, chanting of the joys of love ; he 
became a godfather ; he began to compare the 
relative charms of individuals, then 
finally ... a woman took compassion upon 
him. 

He married the daughter of a village pope ; this 
could be done, though it was contrary to ecclesias- 
tical law for anyone but a young priest to marry a 
beneficed pope's daughter. Money appeased her 
father's fears of the law, and his superstitious 
veneration for the ordinances of the Church ; 
though his reverence did feel some pangs of 
conscience at first, whenever he had to cross his 
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threshold after dark. But when the surplus stores 
of Iksan found their way to his humble abode 
with tolerable regularity, the terrors of the good 
man were allayed. 

Ivan Ivanovitch Alexandroff was not very 
successful as a husband. The compassionate one 
had thoughts of St. Petersburg and Moscow, and 
it would have cost Alexandrofif a large sum to 
obtain permission to leave his estate. It was not, 
however, so much of money that he thought, as of 
leaving his neighbour and his neighbour's new 
books on philosophy. Chiefly for philosophical 
reasons he had yielded himself to the bonds of 
Hymen; but, for some cause or other, the com- 
passionate one did not care to serve for a study. 
The new autocrat at Iksan relieved the house- 
keeper of her keys. She attended more or less to 
the necessaries of the house, generally less; and 
the Iksan manor house was not so comfortable a 
habitation as before. There was new furniture, 
to be sure, but poor Ivan Ivan'itch* considered 

* Not so respectful as Ivanovitch. 
VOL. L C 
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that the house was gayer in the olden time. When 
he would mention his exploits in 1825, she would 
tell him that she had no patience with rebellion. 

" You see, my dear Marsha," he would say, 
^' if our soldiers had not mistaken the Constitution 
to be the wife of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
there is no knowing what might have happened." 

" A wife," she would answer, " is better than 
any Constitution ; a Constitution is not orthodox." 

When he read the poems of RyleiefF, she would 
say that he well deserved hanging, if it were only 
for being a sickly sentimentalist. She would add 
that the " little Father "* was only too merciful in 
sparing her husband and the rest of the insurgents 
who were neither hanged, nor transported to Siberia. 
As one may well observe, she gave herself all the 
airs of a Court Miss fresh from the capital, whilst 
she was, in fact, the daughter of the pope of a 
neighbouring village. 

" * On the last day of judgment, where will they 
be who shave their chins ? ' " the husband read to 

* The Czar is so called by the peasantry. 
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his wife from one of the prohibited books belong- 
ing to Nicholas Petrovitch. *' * Will they be with 
the old believers who wear their beards? No, 
they will stand aside with the beardless heretics.' " 

Ivan Ivanovitch, it may be remarked, had a 
fine beard ; but his beloved Marsha had heard that 
beards were not fashionable in St, Petersburg, and 
she was consequently unable to admire it. 

" Peter the Great had a right to do as he liked- 
He was the little Father; it was perfectly or- 
thodox," she answered. 

She had forced him to give up his pipe ; but she 
allowed him to smoke cigarettes, because Nicholas 
Petrovitch smoked them, and he, comparatively 
speaking, was a man of fashion. She objected, 
however, to her husband driving over to see him, 
upon account of the harem. Peter the Great 
ordered that women should no longer be hidden 
away like a light under a bushel, she would say ; 
she supposed that Nicholas Petrovitch belonged to 
some sect, and she had no toleration for sects ; 
they were all heterodox and damnable. 
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She was a fairy Russalka, a graceful wood- 
nymph, a fairy only made for beauty and sport, 
for gentleness and dainty cares ; and her Ivan and 
all rural Ivans were mortals, common and gross, 
and she longed to sip the sweet perfume of civiliz- 
ation in towns, where perchance culture might be 
found, if only in such another buttercup. 

Nicholas Petrovitch was welcomed to Iksan, 
for he could tell her wonderful little anecdotes of 
civilized society ; and once he was kind enough to 
present her with a fashion journal that had come 
all the way from Paris. He could manage her 
wonderfully. "Ah! my friend," he would say, 
" dost thou not see that it only requires tact ? " 

" Women," Ivan Ivanovitch would answer, 
"are all very well in their way, without doubt, 
but their way is not my way. If I were in thy 
place, I should rejoice; for thy women are thy 
serfs. I would give each of them an outfit, and 
pay their expenses to Siberia.* I would cease 



* The noble could send his serfs to Siberia by defraying the 
expenses. 
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to sacrifice myself for the future benefit of my 
country ; but I would pack such an outfit for the 
serfs that they would all be eager to start," 

" As to my sacrifice and my ideas, thou canst 
not put thyself in my place. From senile 
barbarity, young and fresh vigour will spring, to 
dwell in the youthful breasts of a new people. 
There must be a new cycle of events, another 
volume of universal history. With reference to 
thee, and thy cares, I cannot place myself as lord 
within thy halls, but if thou wouldst profit by my 
experience and philosophy, give thy female general 
the outfit, without the travelling expenses." 

During the reign of the female autocrat, the 
peasants found that there were two to entreat, 
instead of one. Peter, the moujiky came one day 
to beg for a cow. 

" Since your Excellency was good enough to 
allow me to marry, my wife has taken it into her 
head to long for a cow, with which to supply 
butter to the table of your Excellency." 

Alexandroff consulted the autocrat of Iksan, 
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She told him how many roubles he was to write 
in his book against the name of Peter and Peter's 
wife. "Mind," she added to Peter, "you will 
have the black cow Ivanovna, and I shall know how 
much butter to expect, so don't say she is not a 
good milker." 

Peter kissed the sleeve of his master's coat, for 
AlexandrofF was a Liberal, and liked not over-much 
humility in a man; but the lady was orthodox, 
and loved the good old times ; so Peter was taught 
to show proper respect to his noble lord ; and had 
to plump down on his knees to kiss the master's 
boots, that he might more suitably show his 
reverence for the husband of his mistress. 

When Peter escaped from the manor house, 
he remarked to a feUow-moujik, " What a woman 
it is! By the butter and eggs she wants, one 
would ^think she wished to feed all her unborn 
descendants ! " 

In due time her descendants were ushered into 
the world, with due pomp ; and the pope, the 
moujiks, and all the society of the neighbourhood 
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were feasted. First there was a boy, then a girl, 
then another girl. There were feasts on the name- 
days, but the poor moujiks had no share in this feast- 
ing; the pope and society were invited, because that 
was customary and, socially speaking, necessary. 

The poor mother could not endure the inevit- 
able trials of her state, and those which cruel Ivan 
thoughtlessly imposed upon her. The domestic 
serfs were the worst of their kind possible ; they 
never could understand baby, and as to imitating 
the costumes in the fashion journal which 
Nicholas Petrovitch had given her, they were 
wofuUy incapable. It was, she thought, a good 
deal of ignorance and stupidity, combined with 
any amount of stubbornness. 

The troubles and trials of life oppressed her 
far too heavily ; and there was no one even to make 
the frocks and bonnets which she planned. The 
nearest shop was ten versts off, and the proprietor 
was an outrageous swindler. So she gave way 
beneath her burden, and deigned to allow her 
spirit to pass away. 
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All the honours for which a Czarina could long 
were paid to her remains. There were many 
mourners by the body, day and night, to watch 
and pray ; and the village pope, or a representa- 
tive, was always present, chanting portions of the 
burial service. 

Three days after the departure of the spirit, a 
solemn procession left the house, headed by Ivan 
Ivanovitch, who carried the picture of his wife's 
saint. There were many popes, who had as- 
sembled in honour of the deceased and of her 
husband ; and they carried banners and pictures 
of saints ; and incense was also burnt for the 
santification of the dead. 

Even the tiumjiks were provided with tapers; 
and these flickered — just as the lives of men do 
now and then — ^and sometimes they went out, as 
the funeral cortege was wending its way to the 
public entrance of the chapel. 

There the coffin, with its velvet cover and rich 
embroidery, was placed in the middle of the sacred 
edifice, and every one of sufficient rank kissed the 
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deceased, and the peasants kissed the coffin, which 
was then enclosed in a wooden box and lowered 
into the vault. For forty days there were to .be 
services in the chapel, or in the house, for the 
repose of her spirit. 

When the funeral service was over, the party 
returned to the house, which in the meantime had 
been made to look as desolate as possible, all the 
ornaments having been taken away. The tables, 
however, had been spread as if for a feast, and 
there was a long table in the hall for the moujiks. 
The village popes prepared mead, which all the 
company sipped as it passed from hand to hand, 
and from room to room. Whilst the cup was 
circulating, the priests were praying, and our 
friend Peter told his fellows not to weep too 
much, for "a woman has only half a soul." 

Still, whilst the friends and relations of the 
deceased continued their lamentations, the moujiks 
did not cease to give loud voice to the grief cry- 
ing within them ; and this was not silenced until 
the steward bade them fall to at the funeral board 
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prepared for those of low origin. As to the High 
Origins, they drowned their sorrow in potations, 
and every one did his best to make the poor 
widower forget his sad bereavement. 

The peasants sat down quietly. They, too, 
drank to the spirit of the departed. Peter cast 
his eyes over the table, and they had a sorrowfiil 
look, resting as they did upon the good things 
before him. Then he said in a tone indicative of 
his great woe — 

" The Great Father is wise and good ; for if 
the poor dear sainted barinna* were here, how she 
would miss these cakes ! " 

* Mistress. 




CHAPTER II. 



A BUDDING NIHILIST. 




AXIM TSIEPHERKIN was an 
enthusiast. By this we do not 
mean to affirm that he was an 
idealist ; on the contrary, his 
enthusiasm was for the practical. 
His great desire was to reduce every kind of 
knowledge to the most simple and the most useful 
form. His brain was omnivorous, and it seized 
upon anything which was of interest to humanity. 
This included, of course, every science, and he 
called his oUa podrida, sociology. 

Being a Russian, he was unable to acquire 
much knowledge in any branch of his extensive 
science; but he obtained some smattering of 
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political economy, of law, medicine, and mathe- 
matics, to say nothing of history, geography, and 
the zoology of the lower animals, which he studied 
for the purpose of comparison, hoping thereby to 
place man in a higher state of civilization. 

To judge our hero by any lower standard than 
his own would be unfair ; so we will do our best to 
measure him by that which he would have applied 
to others. We will follow the plan, too, of the man 
whose history we are venturing to trace, and will 
consequently commence with his earliest history. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin shares the common fate of 
nations, in as much as the first period of his 
existence is much enveloped in mystery. He was 
born at St. Petersburg ; but who his father was, 
when, where, and under what circumstances he 
had measles and whooping-cough, we do not know. 
The neighbours regarded the husband of Maria 
I vanovna as a myth ; nevertheless, if we duly study 
the events of Maxim's life, we may come across 
documentary, or other evidence, of all these 
important facts. 
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Maxim Tsiepherkin's memory carries him no 
farther back than the time when he attended an 
elementary school, which had been founded under 
imperial sanction, and patronage. Here he was 
instructed in the rudiments of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and in the art of being respectful 
and obedient to all his masters and betters ; yet in 
the last-mentioned, but most important branch of 
Russian knowledge, he did not make any wonderful, 
or even satisfactory progress. 

He was of an inquisitive turn of mind, and 
desired proof of such simple facts as that two and 
two are four ; and when the inspector came round, 
he failed ignominiously in his attempt to kiss that 
great luminary's shoes with any appearance of 
satisfaction. 

Maria Ivanovna was supposed by the charitable- 
minded of her neighbours to live by selling tapes 
and by letting apartments. Those given to 
scandal and gossip said that she was a receiver of 
stolen goods. They urged that she not only kept 
a pawn-shop, but also a policeman; and every 
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policeman, the Petersburgers declare, is provided 
for free of cost. The neighbours moreover were 
all agreed that Maria Ivanovna would not keep 
anyone or anything that would not, sooner or 
later, repay her handsomely. 

Maxim gradually] increased in stature, and at 
the age of fourteen he became an assistant in his 
mother's shop. Maria Ivanovna was certainly his 
mother, for when she kicked or cuffed him she put 
her whole heart into the application, so solicitous 
was she of his future welfare. Maxim Tsiepherkin 
was, in later years, much given to contemplation ; 
and these corrections still remained to him a 
tender memory of the past; nevertheless, he 
doubted whether kicks and cuffs are advantageous 
either to dogs or men. 

His chief duties consisted in serving out pins, 
needles, and such commodities, and in fetching 
spirits or wine for those of Maria's customers who 
preferred to speak to her in private. The latter of 
his duties was the more arduous ; for though the 
lady vowed and vowed that she lost by every copeck 
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paid across the counter, she often treated her 
customers to vodka, or even champagne. 

Money must in some way have stuck to her 
fingers, for when Maxim had served in the shop 
about two years, his mother was courted by a 
tchinovnik,* who held the seventh rank in the tchin, 
and who consequently had to advance but one 
step to be entitled to hereditary rank. 

Maria Ivanovna jdelded herself to the gentle 
passion, and it has even been said that she planned 
the matrimonial campaign and engaged a profes- 
sional match-maker as her lieutenant. Be this as 
it may, matrimony is an honourable and an 
honoured institution, and had this marriage not 
taken place, Maxim Tsiepherkin might have been 
a very different person, one perhaps unworthy of 
particular record. 

Speculations as to what might have been are 
not a fitting occupation for a practical man, and 
Maxim Tsiepherkin would have been the first to 
blame us, if we had gone into such minute and 

* A member of the tchin or civil service. 
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unnecessary TamificationSi as to what he might 
have become had he been born an Englishman in 
an England which had never been conquered by 
William the Conqueror. Maxim Tsiepherkin 
never wasted time upon such puerilities. 

Fancy rather Maria Ivanovna, a woman 
already of a certain age, one most difficult to 
express by vile numbers; a woman of the or- 
dinary Russian type, but with an eye that could 
value a customer at so many roubles or so many 
copecks, and with another eye that could look 
modest or proud, show deference to Her Excel- 
lency who had diamonds to pawn, or betoken her 
scorn of those who would traffic in such mean 
commodities as tapes. Finally, she was a poor, 
thin, emaciated, smoke-dried individual ; one that 
seemed to have purposely shrivelled herself up, in 
order that she might be at no extravagant cost in 
catering for superfluous fat. 

Picture to yourself the tchinovnik, a Russian 
big and broad, not one at all given to grudging 
himself anything ; a man who came into the world 
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naked, and with no silver spoon presented to him 
at baptism ; a man only gifted vnth cunning, but 
one who managed to make this quality serve him 
instead of capital ; a tchinovnik who made himself 
indispensable to those of higher rank, who knew 
how to keep just as much of the spoils of bribery 
and corruption as it was safe for one in his posi- 
tion to have sticking at his fingers' ends. 

Picture to yourselves then the wedding of this 
brilliant pair : Maria, bedecked with all the finery 
and sparkling with all the jewels with which she 
could cover herself — borrowed plumes all, for the 
safe keeping of which our Marsha* was well recom- 
pensed ; Popoff, the bridegroom, dressed in a 
suitable manner for the sacrifice, and supported 
by a number of those who admired his talents, 
which had raised him to the eminence of a 
" Betitled " of the seventh class, and won for 
him a wife, worth, if rumour could be trusted, an 
incredible number of roubles. 

Orgies there were, rather than feasting, though 

* Diminutive of Maria. 
VOL. I. D 
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they took their liquor sadly enough ; for Ivan 
PopofF and Maria, his spouse, were wedded to 
business, not to pleasure. Many of Maria's 
humbler customers in her banking department 
were present, and there was one of " High 
Nobility" who deigned to honour the happy 
couple with his presence — for a valuable con- 
sideration. 

The honeymoon was quickly spent, and soon 
the bride and bridegroom began to abuse one 
another ; for the pot could not help calling the 
kettle smutty. 

Ivan was, we believe, the first to begin. Maria, 
however, had her partisans, who declared that 
she was the first to discover that she had been 
deluded. 

It had been whispered into her ear by the 
match-maker that Ivan Popoff was the greatest 
scoundrel in Russia, and that he only wanted a wife, 
who could pass herself off as a rich widow, in order 
that he might spend the enormous accumulations 
of his ill-gotten gains. The match-maker had 
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taken Maria Ivanovna's bribe, and had told PopofiF, 
in confidence, that Maria had diamonds in pawn 
that were only second to those of the Crown ; so 
he had also bribed her, and had asked her to say 
a good word for him to the widow. 

There was no occasion to make so much ado ; 
neither Popoff nor Maria was a fool. When 
people talk of mountains, they only put their faith 
in mole-hills ; Popoff was a scoundrel, but only in 
an humble way of scoundrelism ; and Maria had 
diamonds of price in pawn and the police were in 
her pay, so, sooner or later, there would be as safe 
a market for these goods as for those entrusted to 
her by persons only guilty of the crime of poverty. 

Step-fathers are not, as a rule, sent to minister 
kindness to the offspring of others. Nevertheless, 
Maxim Tsiepherkin owed to Popoff his liberation 
from a mother so doting that she never forgot 
that to spare the rod would be to spoil the child. 
Popoff changed all this. 

Popoff and Maria looked at mundane affairs 
from a different point of view ; and they had not 
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long been maxried when, for the sake of harmony, 
they agreed to differ. A spirit of opposition and 
a desire to make the youth useful prompted the 
tchinovnik to effect a change in the boy's condition ; 
for he did wish his friends to think that he 
had married a wealthy widow, and, consequently, 
he could not allow the son to play the part of an 
ignorant serf. He hoped, moreover, that Maxim, 
when educated as well as possible at the public 
expense, would become an invaluable assistant to 
himself, one who would not insist too much upon 
his share of the spoils. 

The University of St. Petersburg, at which 
Popoff wished Maxim Tsiepherkin to study, was 
not open to all who might be anxious to obtain 
knowledge. The Czar considered education a 
very dangerous weapon to place in the hands 
of the people, and the universities were reserved 
for the select few who were destined in the future 
to serve Russia, or in other words, the Czar 
Nicholas. 

Catherine II. wrote to one of her marshals: 
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''When the peasants know as much as you and 
I do, they will no longer obey us." Nicholas 
considered that he also had much to fear from 
education ; consequently, he limited the num- 
ber in all the universities to about seventeen 
hundred. 

"More influence than rudimentary knowledge 
was required to enable a youth to become a 
student of the University of St. Petersburg, 
which was chiefly frequented by those who, 
unable to obtain admission to the schools of 
the Crown, were content to study, although they 
had no reasonable hopes of obtaining any but 
the minor offices in the service of the State. 

When Maxim Tsiepherkin offered himself for 
matriculation there were a few less than three 
hundred students at this particular " hot-bed of 
sedition and revolution." The Minister of Public 
Instruction had applied this name to the uni- 
versities, which he considered a great danger to 
the State. He had limited the number of students 
in eaqh ; but he wished to improve them on the 
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plan he had applied with success to the University 
of Warsaw — ^total abolition. 

In consequence of Maxim Tsiepherkin's ne- 
glected education, it was necessary for him to go 
through a course of "cramming." He learned 
to translate the first twelve lines of Caesar's Gallic 
War ; he mastered the mysteries of the rule of 
three; and he diligently studied the manual of 
UstrialofF, historian of the empire, and paneg3rrist 
of the great Czar Nicholas himself. 

Ustrialoff conducted the examination on Rus- 
sian history in person ; and his chief anxiety was 
that all the candidates should be aware of his 
personal importance, and that they should stand 
up to address him, not forgetting the respect due 
to a privy councillor. 

The Rector Plesneff, executor under the will 
of the poet Pushkin, appeared for a moment as 
a matter of form. He was too kind and good- 
natured for anyone to pay him any particular 
attention ; for everyone knew that all real power 
was in the hands of Alexander Ivanovitch, an 
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ignorant and capricious man, who held the post 
of Inspector-General. This fellow was a favourite 
of the Curator Mussin-Pushkin ; and he was such 
an excellent disciplinarian, that he had even been 
complimented by the Czar Nicholas for keeping 
the professors and students in order. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin's "coaching" had included 
instruction as to how he was to treat Alexander 
Ivanovitch ; and on the day previous to the exam- 
ination, Popoff sent him to call upon this great 
man. Maxim Tsiepherkin bowed himself into the 
presence of this self-appointed autocrat, as a moujik 
would in venturing unsummoned into the presence 
of his lord ; and he delivered a letter from PopofF, 
containing one note of introduction — and one of 
the Imperial Bank. 

Consequently, when the three days' examina- 
tion was over, this great man deigned to address 
Maxim Tsiepherkin in the words : " Get yourself 
a uniform made ! " 

Discipline was considered the only antidote to 
learning ; and at St. Petersburg, Nicholas himself 
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took great pains to inculcate a spirit of servile 
obedience. It was a serious offence for a student 
to omit the salute to a superior officer; to walk 
in a cap instead of a hat ; to go to a theatre not 
wearing the full-dress uniform, embroidered with 
gold. These were necessary details of a system 
of repression, upon which the safety of the State 
depended — the State being, as his Ministers well 
understood, Nicholas, Autocrat of all the Russias. 

Freedom, like many other conditions of man, 
is a matter of comparison ; and Maxim Tsiepherkin 
gained liberty by exchanging the rule of Maria 
Ivanovna for that of the tchinovnik Popoff and 
that of the curator of the university. The uni- 
versity authorities and Popoff demanded implicit 
obedience ; but neither took such vigorous mea- 
sures to ensure the fulfilment of their demands as 
Maria Ivanovna. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin became a student in the 
department of law. This was not the chief law- 
school ; the nobles sent their sons to the School 
of Law, where they enjoyed many privileges, and 
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graduates from that school could more easily ob- 
tain employment in the government offices. The 
prospects of our hero were not brilliant, but they 
were much brighter than when he had been forced 
to clean out the shop and to sell pins and tape. 

The discipline was extended to the professors, as 
well as to the students ; and they were not allowed 
to lecture upon any subject which might by any 
possibility fire young blood with enthusiasm. The 
more worthy were surrounded by a circle of spies, 
and were in the power of the curator, and of any 
of their less deserving colleagues who might covet 
their posts. It was an offence for a professor 
to be upon friendly terms with his students — one 
for which many were expelled. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin's bright uniform was much 
better than the rags which he had been forced to 
wear ; he was among companions of his own age, 
too, and with them he could heartily sympathize 
in their hatred of tyranny. From them he also 
learned his methodical habits ; and in this he soon 
excelled most of his fellow-students, for he desired 
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to trace the knowledge which was afforded him in 
all its ramifications. 

The study of law, he desired to combine with 
that of history ; he wanted to learn the reason 
for the existence of each rule and regulation; he 
wished to study the rise and progress of legis- 
lation from primitive times ; and, above all, he 
longed to compare the laws of Russia with those 
of the countries of Western Europe. But such 
studies were, of course, prohibited by an Em- 
peror who desired to establish a quarantine which 
would prevent the minds of his subjects being 
affected by the diseases of democracy, then so 
prevalent throughout Europe. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin made fair progress with 
his legal studies, and he was even more eager than 
his fellow-students to seize upon any forbidden 
works. All books upon European law were under 
the ban of the censor, and the booksellers who 
dealt in this forbidden lore charged a price in 
proportion to the risks they ran ; so the students 
organised, and adopted the system of, a circulat- 
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ing libraxy. Each contributed a book, paid a 
subscription, and met to discuss the new works ; 
and thus they obtained a general knowledge of the 
science of law, even if they did not pay much 
attention to the lectures delivered at the uni- 
versity, or to the approved text-books. 

The students were divided into sets. The first 
consisted of the young nobles desirous of a more 
liberal education than could be obtained in the 
military academies. Most of these lived with 
their relations; they mixed in good society, fre- 
quented the good restaurants^ and in the evening 
went to parties or to the theatres. Well-appointed 
carriages or sledges brought them to the gates of 
the university; and they were allowed many 
privileges — especially those whose parents had 
influence at Court. 

A second group consisted of the sons of minor 
officials, of shop-keepers, and of the smaller landed 
proprietors who were noble but poor. Some of 
these students passed an obscure life, drinking and 
smoking in the low public houses and dancing 
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rooms ; but the majority, of whom Maxim Tsie- 
pherkin was one, divided their time pretty equally 
between pleasure and work. 

There were also some unfortunate men depen- 
dent upon their exertions for a livelihood. They 
gave private lessons to the children of shop-keepers, 
they assisted the professors, and did an3^hing else 
they could to obtain the necessaries of life ; they 
were a hard-working set, and nothing damped 
their ardour. 

Maxim and his companions led a merry life. 
Now and then, a capricious man would punish 
them severely for a trifling offence ; but this only 
served to add an extra zest to the enjoyment 
obtained from the study of works under the ban 
of the censor, which they met to discuss. 

There were also a few Germans belonging to 
the university or to the School of Medicine, who 
sang songs of the Fatherland, which pleased the 
Russians, longing for Liberty. These students 
read the foreign newspapers in the traktirs ; but 
only the official journals of monarchial states were 
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admitted, and these were not Liberal enough for 
them, so they also secretly indulged in literature 
that was under the ban. 

It was an ofFence against the discipline of the 
university for the students to meet outside the 
walls; but they were all equally interested in 
keeping the secret. Maxim Tsiepherkin and his 
companions were eager to strip every vice, every 
virtue, and every science, of the fig leaves which 
covered them. Schopenhauer was their philo- 
sopher, but they accepted his teaching with some 
reservation. To them, sufRcient unto the day was 
the evil thereof, and on the morrow, they might 
slumber and slumber, never again to awaken unto 
the miseries of a world that was an evil world — 
the worst possible. 

But into the evil, as well as into such minute 
particles of good as there might be, they desired 
to probe ; for they were eager to read and study 
the book of life. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin was one of the most en- 
thusiastic. His home was still far from comfort- 
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able, though the tchinovnik had accomplished many 
changes for his own benefit ; and our hero was 
well pleased to spend his evenings with his feUow- 
studentSy studying subjects which were dear, 
because forbidden. 

Thus he obtained that education which fitted 
him to become an apostle of the practical. He 
learned that there was little good in the world ; 
that good must come by the blotting out of the 
bad ; that the political economy of the few must 
be exchanged for a system which will acknowledge 
the rights, as well as the duties, of a poor suffering 
humanity; that the few oppress the many by 
means of accumulations of ill-gotten wealth, and 
by the damnable device of seizing upon the land, 
which the many require to cultivate ; that these 
possessions are held by the tacit consent of the 
people ; that this tacit consent and the possessions 
must be taken away ; and that in order to do this, 
in order that the people may study and understand 
their own interests, they must be educated. 

Thus Maxim Tsiepherkin began to doubt, at 
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an early age, whether it was divinely ordained 
that a few should traffic in human flesh, whilst the 
many were sold like cattle or sheep, it being the 
custom at that time to advertise an estate of so 
many " souls." Afterwards, he came to the con- 
clusion that the moujik was entitled to his freedom, 
and to the land which his ancestors had reclaimed 
from Nature, and which he was willing and 
accustomed to cultivate. 

Such was the life of a St. Petersburg student. 
Churches in the Holy Land were of little interest 
to him, or, for that matter, to anyone in Russia, 
except the diplomatists and their master, who had 
an insane longing to give the "Sick Man " a fatal 
blow, and to enter upon his inheritance. 

Shorjtly after the commencement of hostilities, 
Nicholas visited the university, and he sent two 
guns, and a couple of veterans of the guard to 
instruct the students, with a view to their possible 
participation in the defence of their country. The 
students, however, felt no patriotic enthusiasm ; 
the defect of the Russian armies caused no 
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emotion ; and there was no bitter feeling of 
hostility against the invaders, but only a criticism 
of the mistakes made upon both sides. Thus it 
was that Nicholas reaped the fruits of his system 
of repression ; the Russian soldier was brave in 
action, but those who were not in the army pre- 
ferred to stay away from fields of battle. 

At St. Petersburg, the conversation soon flowed 
back in its ordinary channels. Mademoiselle de 
Gramont of the Marie Theatre had found another 
admirer and a new eccentricity, since it was no 
new thing to the Petersburgers for her to order 
Prince Potemkin to give her ponies champagne 
out of a silver bucket ; Fanny Cerito had another 
part, and was a success; and, not being content 
with Russian servants, she had pressed a monkey 
into her service. 

The Russian forces suffered more from want of 
supplies than from the bullets of the enemy. Con- 
tractors, not content with ordinary profits, charged 
a high price, and then supplied the worst possible 
goods. Only a small part of the stores delivered 
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to the commissariat department was sent directly 
to the army ; the rest was secretly disposed of to 
the contractors, who eventually resold it to the 
commissariat. 

The news of the first reverses had made 
Nicholas furious, when this conspiracy was dis- 
covered. Some of the first men in the empire 
were implicated, but Ivan PopofF, though he had 
not enjoyed more of the spoils than a go-between 
might well expect, was made a scapegoat. Maria 
Ivanovna, who had resold the stores to the con- 
tractors, was also accused. There was no trial, no 
scandalum magnatwn. Popoff was exiled to Siberia, 
and Maria Ivanovna, seeing that escape was hope- 
less, volunteered to accompany him. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin behaved as a dutiful son 

should. The property which remained after 

the seizure made by the police, he sold, and sent 

the proceeds to his mother and step-father to 

enable them to commence life afresh in Siberia, 

where they were free to do what they liked, as 

long as they did not attempt to return to Europe. 
VOL. I. E 
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Maxim retained nothing for himself; he was 
copeckless, and would have to teach to provide 
himself with the necessaries of life. 

Another misfortune befell him. His fellow- 
students gave him permission to sleep in the room 
where they met to distribute the forbidden books ; 
but the police suspected that he had removed to 
this room, without bribing them, some of the 
stolen property of which Maria Ivanovna had been 
a receiver ; so one day they came to make a search, 
and as they found the books, Maxim Tsiepherkin 
was arrested. 

In prison he had to associate with a herd of 
criminals; and the food too was of the worst 
quality, for His Excellency the Governor had little, 
except his profit on the rations, intended for the 
prisoners, upon which to live. 

After a little more than a month's imprison- 
ment, Maxim Tsiepherkin was dismissed with a 
caution ; but he had then to defend himself before 
the university authorities. Unfortuiiately for him, 
he had once appeared at a theatre without wearing 
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the full-dress uniform ; then, he had been able to 
appease the ire of Alexander Ivanovitch ; now, 
copeckless, he was expelled. 

The School of Medicine had sent many students 
to the seat of war as assistants ; to iill their places, 
young men, willing to become assistant surgeons, 
were admitted as students. There was a building 
much resembling a barrack in which the medical 
students were provided for, free of expense ; and 
in his plight, Maxim Tsiepherkin was only too glad 
of the opportunity to proffer his services, which 
were accepted. Before the time arrived for him 
to proceed to the seat of war, the allies had ob- 
tained their military glory at the cost of much 
blood ; Russia had been freed by death from the 
yoke of a tyrant ; and before her there was a 
prospect of the dawn of a brighter day. 





CHAPTER III. 

A NEW AND FRESH LIFE. 

JFTER the death of the barinna, 
lv2.n Ivanovitch and his friend 
and neighbour Nicholas Petro- 
\itch, resumed their former 
intimacy, to which the dearly- 
heloved and lately lamented Marsha had been 
something of a bar. Nicholas Petrovitch did his 
best to comfort his friend under this sad bereave- 
ment, and there was no place in which Ivan 
Ivanovitch could so easily forget his loss, as in the 
library of his neighbour. 

The popes had taken possession of the Iksan 
manor house to tranquillize the spirit of the one 
for whom he mourned, which might still, so the 
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priests avowed^ hover around hearth and home ; 
but could she only have seen her darlings, un- 
kempt and uncared for, her own father and all his 
colleagues in the sacred office might not have 
been able to lay her spirit. 

In the apartment of the lately departed 
daughter of the Church, the popes sat gambling 
for the money which the husband of Marsha had 
bestowed upon them for their kindly services. 
They drank too, for the orthodox priest has no 
objection to strong liquor. " It is not what goeth 
into, but what cometh out of the mouth," they 
say, " that defileth a man ; " wherefore they may 
drink, but not smoke — at least not in public. 

The domestic serfs had been subject to much 
petty tyranny during the reign of the barinna, 
and now, feeling a freedom from restraint, they 
were not unwilling to show their independence. 
They were very good servants, whilst there was 
some one to look after them. They had been very 
good also in the old days, when their master had 
been accustomed to tell them, every now and then, 
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that they were good children; but in the first days 
of their restored Hberty, they did as little as they 
chose. This was very little, indeed, except eating, 
drinking, and sleeping; and it was, perhaps, partly 
in consequence of this neglect that the two younger 
children of the barinna soon followed her to the 
grave. 

Young Ivan Ivanovitch, who was generally 
called Vanoushka, was a great favourite with all 
the serfs. He was a handsonie boy ; a little given 
to playing tricks, but then he was the future 
master, and one can forgive much to a young 
boyard. He had a kind and affectionate heart, 
and was not at all given to beating either the 
peasants or the domestic serfs ; so they were all 
fond of playing with him, and had their good 
wishes for him, which they expressed in the words 
— " May God give you health, strength, and the 
rank of general." 

The father was also very tender-hearted ; he did 
not wish even his serfs to suffer. Medicine had 
always been kept in stock for the cattle, and when 
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the homoeopathic pilules came into fashion, he 
purchased several little bottles and kept them for 
his " souls." It was some time before any of the 
peasantry could be persuaded that these tiny 
objects could have any effect upon so massive a 
creature as man. They were accustomed only to 
take medicine at long intervals, and then the 
draughts were copious and very nauseous* They 
did not believe that any drug which was not 
nauseous to the taste could be efficacious against 
disease. 

The coachman, a stout fellow with a long 
beard, was the first and only convert to the new 
system. From the time when the tiny pilules 
arrived, he became subject to chronic colds. 
Whenever he returned to the mansion with his 
master, he always had a sudden chill; Ivan 
Ivanovitch would give him a couple of the pilules, 
and sometimes the poor fellow's sufferings would 
move the heart of Ivan the Compassionate, to 
bestow a little hot vodka upon him. When the 
hot spirit and water was given him, writhing with 
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pain, he was always well and ready for his duties 
on the following day. In time, he came to this 
conclusion, and he gave a hint of it to his master, 
that something warm and comforting, taken 
internally, was necessary to dissolve the little 
sweets. The family Jehu did not give any 
explanation to his fellows of the miracles performed 
upon him by the little dots. He suffered often 
and intensely, until a calamity happened in the 
house of Ivan Ivanovitch Alexandroff. 

Vanoushka, who, in his youth, had a sweet 
tooth, learned to like the little objects, and to eat 
them as sweets when he had none better. One 
day he was discovered indulging in this new luxury, 
when he had eaten a prodigious number. 

Ivan Ivanovitch and the whole household were 
wild with terror — ^the village pope was summoned. 

"These new-fangled notions," said the orthodox 
one upon his arrival, "are the creatures of the 
DeviL No good can cpme of them. None ever 
will come of novelty. Why should man struggle 
hopeUssly against Fate ? " 
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Prayers were said, and Vanoushka was pre- 
pared for death. He was terribly pale, and he vowed 
and vowed that if he could only get well this once, 
he would never poison himself with sweets again. 
Out of compassion for him, the beholders, waiting 
for the death-agony, told him that he belonged to 
the dead, and that he would soon be with his sainted 
mother. 

Youth struggled for life ; he raved, and wept 
tears of bitterness. He did not wish to be with his 
mother and sisters in the cold, silent tomb. 

Finally, Nicholas Petrovitch arrived ; and he 
brought something with him in a little phial 
which made poor Vanoushka frightfully sick. 

" How do you feel now, Vanoushka, dear ? " 
Nicholas Petrovitch asked. 

"Oh! bad, very bad!" the boy answered. 
" How long have I to live ? " 

" A hundred years ! " Nicholas Petrovitch said 
in answer. The pope, all the serfs, and even Ivan 
Ivanovitch himself, crossed themselves. 

From that moment the poor lad began to get 
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better, instead of worse. The serfs declared that 
it was a miracle, and crossed themselves before 
the picture of the saint ; but Jehu, though he was 
very fond of the young master, said that when a 
man was fated to die, he ought to die — it was 
against nature otherwise. 

" My darling will live to be a hundred," the old 
nurse repeated. " May God give your young 
Excellency health, wealth, strength, and the rank 
of General ! When you are a hundred, your hair 
and your teeth will fall out, and you will not mind 
going . . . Oh ! this dreadful cough ! I know 
it will be the death of me one of these days'; it's 
my fate." The old woman had nursed Ivan Ivano- 
vitch as well as Vanoushka, and her master allowed 
her tongue a woman's privilege. 

Jehu, the son of Jehu, always maintained that 
when a man was fated to die, he ought to die ; 
and this in spite of the feast that was given to the 
Iksan serfs, and of the prayers that were offered 
up in thanksgiving by the village pope, assisted by 
popes from far and near, who flocked to bear 
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witness to the miracle, and to obtain some of the 
good things that were distributed at the Iksan 
manor house. 

Nicholas Petrovitch took no share in these 
ceremonies, and the Iksan serfs considered him 
either a saint or the Devil ; they were not quite 
certain which. The popes were sure he was a 
heretic ; he would not believe, even after such a 
miracle. For his own part, he said but little, and 
the popes did not quarrel with him ; heretics were 
a source of legitimate income to the faithful, from 
whom they were bound to buy certificates of having 
partaken of the sacrament at Easter, if their heretic 
scruples prevented them doing so in fact. 

Jehu was informed that if he suffered from 
chills in future, Nicholas Petrovitch would cure 
him. 

Some years after this, Vanoushka went out for 
a bear hunt. A moujik had discovered the winter 
quarters of a large bear, which the young master 
was to shoot. Early one spring morning, he set 
out, accompanied by two moujiks. Vanoushka had 
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a double-barrelled gun; and the peasants were armed 
with long lances upon which to receive Bruin should 
the young master miss his aim or be in danger. 

The bear was hibernating in the trunk of an 
old decayed tree, and it required much energy to 
arouse him from his slumbers. When he did 
awaken, he was in no humour for taking his part 
in the hunt ; he growled and slunk away. A few 
missiles from the moujiks caused him to growl 
furiously ; a few more, and he rushed towards the 
little group. Vanoushka wounded him twice, but 
the wounds did not impede his progress, they only 
increased his rage. 

The peasants stood firm to receive him upon 
the points of their lances. One ran his weapon 
into Bruin's body, but the animal had seized upon 
the other man, and, the lance wound being slight, 
was wreaking vengeance upon his victim. It was 
necessary for Vanoushka to reload, to advance 
close to man and beast engaged in mortal combat, 
to fire — and then Bruin was despatched, but the 
poor peasant had been fearfully mutilated. 
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They took the poor moujik to his hut, and he 
was then still living. No one blamed Vanoushka or 
bear-hunting in general — it was fate, the poor 
fellow had been fated to die. 

" It was of no use for my poor husband to die," 
the wife did say. " Vanoushka is a child of 
miracle ; he will live to be a hundred, come what 
may ; it is so fated." 

When the corpse was prepared for the funeral, 
it was found that the dead man had no cross. 

Then the wife moaned and groaned — " Oh ! 
my poor Peter, oh! my poor dear Peter; he had no 
cross, he died, because he had no cross." 

Then all the peasants took up the mournful 
refrain: — "Oh! the poor Peter, oh! the poor 
dear Peter, he had no cross; he died, because 
he had no cross ! " 

They all had their crosses hanging from little 
metal chains around their necks, and Peter Petro- 
vitch had lost his ; he had died, because he had 
no cross. 

Not long after this sad occurrence, the Crimean 
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war was commenced ; and discontented and critical 
persons, who had been forced to keep silent for 
nearly thirty years, began to accuse the Govern- 
ment, the Emperor, the Ministers, the Adminis* 
tration, the Diplomatists, the Generals — everyone 
at once. Pamphlets and manuscripts were passed 
from hand to hand, of one of which the following 
is an extract : — 

" Arise, O Russia ! Devoured by enemies, ruined by 
slavery, shamefully oppressed by tchinovniks and spies, 
awaken from thy long sleep of ignorance and apathy ! 
We have been kept long enough in serfdom by the suc- 
cessors of the Tartar Khans. Arise, and stand calm and 
erect before the throne of the despot \ demand of him a 
reckoning for the national misfortune; tell him boldly 
that God has not condemned us for ever to be slaves ! " 

This feeling of discontent reached Iksan at 
last. The general on the retired list was certain 
that the national humiliation was caused by bad 
generalship. If the Government had only trusted 
to the devotion of its old servants, all would have 
been well, he said. He offered his services 
again and again, but they were not accepted. 
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Then he trained his serfs for the service of his 
country ; he flogged them, as he said, into shape ; 
but it was all of no use ; he had no money to 
spare, and no one else would arm them. 

Nicholas Petrovitch was, from the first, a pro- 
phet of evil ; and when anyone spoke to him of the 
coming victories in the holy war, he would re-echo 
the words of Granofifski : — " What preparations 
have we made for this struggle with civilisation ? 
We may talk of the glorious campaigns against 
Napoleon, but we must not forget that since then, 
Europe has been advancing along the road of pro- 
gress, whilst we have been standing still. We are 
not marching to victory, but to defeat. The only 
consolation that remains to us is that Russia will 
learn a lesson by experience, which will be useful 
to her in the future." 

Like other evil prophets he could only sorrow 
outwardly, when what he had predicted became, in 
time, stern fact. The love of his country was not 
dead within him, but it was free Russia at whose feet 
he longed to pour out his love. Young Vanoushka 
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was enthusiastic, and longed to serve Russia, such 

as she was. " Stay, my boy," Nicholas Petrovitch 

would say ; " the welfare of the nation can only be 

retarded by the victory of Nicholas; it is necessary 

that the nation should conquer that one man/' 

Nicholas Petrovitch wished for a Constitution, 

for the emancipation of the serfs, and for the 

establishment of public schools throughout the 

Empire. He put no faith in the divine rights of 

monarchs ; he did not think it advisable that the 

orthodox believers in the Greek Church should 

fly at the throats of Dissenters. He was not a 

narrow-minded religious bigot, but a Broad Church 

man. What he required was a code of morals ; 

Buddhism, Mahometanism, or the simple religion 

of the New Testament was good enough for him. 

He was no worshipper of the Romanoffs; if 

the people required a leader, he would argue, they 

could elect one ; at any rate they were unlikely to 

choose a man every time in whose family there 

was a taint of hereditary insanity. 

When peace was declared, he was eager to start 
VOL. I. F 
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for St. Petersburg, and he wished Ivan Ivanovitch 
to accompany him, to assist him in the propa- 
ganda of Liberal ideas. Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg were the only two seats of action, he told 
his neighbour; they might stay in the country 
as long as they liked, but that would do nothing 
for the people of Russia. " Come with me to the 
capital," he said. " Let us enjoy ourselves ; let 
us also at the same time work for the people." 

" Nicholas Petrovitch, I am past the age when 
a man leaves his home to seek the gaieties of the 
world," Ivan Ivanovitch answered. "I am 
also too old to build up a system for a younger 
generation. I am as Liberal at heart as you your- 
self, but my bent shoulders are unable to support 
such a weight. We have had despotism so long 
that we shall not be able to shake it off. This 
life is bad enough, but it is better than that of 
an exile in Siberia." 

" And you call yourself a Liberal, Ivan Ivano^ 
vitch ! " 

" Yes, I am a Liberal at heart, but . . ." 
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" If you call yourself a mushroom, Ivan Ivano- 
vitch, you must go into the basket." 

"I am willing and ready!" young Ivan ex- 
claimed, noticing that his father hesitated. " The 
time has come to do something ; I will help you 
to do it." 

" O my boy, my boy ! " the father said ; " it 
is all very well to talk ; but you do not know what 
doing means. You did not see Ryleieff hanged* 
You did not hear him say, * They do not know how 
to rule or to plot, to judge or to hang 1 ' " 

" Russia must be free ! Free Russia could 
.conquer the world ! " the boy exclaimed. 

" That is well spoken, my lad," Nicholas Petro- 
vitch observed ; " though we do not want to 
conquer the world by brute force, like beasts of 
prey. Now, Ivan Ivanovitch, you must accom- 
pany us to St. Petersburg to place him at the 
university. Education, my dear Ivan Ivanovitch, 
it is a duty that you owe . . ." 

" Ah, yes ! Nicholas Petrovitch, that is the 
part that such old fogies as I must play. We 
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must give up our children, sacrifice them to a new 
order of things ; that is what it must be. Well, it 
was the same with us, and with our fathers. 
Would my father have rested in his grave if he 
had known that I was about to follow Ryleieff 
and the Decembrists, in 1825, to shout for a Con- 
stitution and the rights of man ? If you fail, too, 
there are worse things than banishment to one's 
estate, worse even than Siberia." 

" I will answer for the lad, Ivan Ivanovitch." 
'* But I, my friend, I cannot answer for you." 
" Ivan Ivanovitch, I was born to accomplish 
great things, and to win a high place for my- 
self." 

" Many a man born to accomplish too much 
has come to the gallows, too high a place for any 



man." 



" What, Ivan Ivanovitch, you have such an 
opinion ! You belong to that sect ! I thought 
you had a conscience, scruples . . ." 

" What do you mean ? You joke ! No. You 
speak in earnest ? Which sect ? You know I am 
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no sectarian. I do not believe in sects, I believe 
in . . . 

" Oh, spare me your creed, Ivan Ivanovitch ! " 

"But . . ." 

"But . . ." 

Ivan Ivanovitch had to yield the care of his 
son to Nicholas Petrovitch, who called himself 
Ivan's new wife, because, he said, he was the only 
person whom the lord of Iksan could manage as 
well as the late lamented Marsha. 

Alexander II., in his manifesto announcing 
the termination of hostilities, had declared that 
the public administration would be improved, and 
that justice and mercy would fiad a place in the 
law courts, by the combined efforts of the Govern- 
ment and people; and Nicholas Petrovitch Ler- 
toffski and young, Ivan Ivanovitch Alexandroff 
found the Petersburgers anxiously awaiting the 
fulfilment of the hopes, which these words had 
inspired. 

The public was not long kept in suspense ; the 
period of reform commenced. The Minister of the 
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Interior, in his annual report, declared that the 
morality of the officials in his department left 
much room for improvement, and that as a sign of 
the Czar's paternal confidence in his subjects, nearly 
ten thousand persons had been liberated from 
police supervision. At the same time, all those 
implicated in the insurrection of the 14th Decem- 
ber, 1825, were pardoned ; the gates of the Empire 
were opened towards the West, the difficulties 
hitherto attending the procurement of passports 
being removed ; and the universities were freed 
from the restrictions which the Iron Czar had 
placed upon education. 

"Let us proclaim," said an actor upon the 
stage, " that the time has come for the tearing up 
of evil by the roots ! " The audience indulged in 
the most uproarious enthusiasm. A wider liberty 
being accorded to the press, newspapers and 
magazines were founded to discuss the questions 
of the day ; education, abolition of serfdom, com- 
munal institutions, systems of agriculture and 
banking — these were the subjects which engaged 
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the attention of the reading public in the periodicals, 
which had hitherto been content to criticise upon 
aesthetic principles, and to fan discussion upon 
metaphysical topics, carefully avoiding all that 
was practical and therefore forbidden. 

The new periodicals poured forth philippics 
against the luxury prevalent amongst the nobles, 
who depended almost entirely upon the labour of 
the serfs for the wealth which they squandered 
upon their whims and caprices, to the detriment 
of the morality of the nation ; and against the dis- 
honesty of officials who entered Government 
employ with the intention of robbing the people, 
with little risk of suffering either disgrace or the 
penalties of the criminal law. 

Nicholas Petrovitch Lertoffski was one of the 
most enthusiastic, one of the most enlightened. 
To his domestic serfs, even to those who had 
occupied his harem, he gave their liberty; but 
most of them were glad to remain and serve him. 
He was not content with writing fables and tales : 
he charged, lance in hand, at the evils with which 
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he found himself surrounded ; and he would not 
listen to those who cautioned him to be a little 
more careful of himself, a little less of the people. 

There was little real danger, however, for in 
these early reform days, many of the higher officials 
were imbued with Liberal opinions. General 
Lertoffski, the elder brother of Nicholas Petrovitch 
Lertoffski, a man, high in office, who had enjoyed 
the favour of the late Czar, received the enthusiast 
and his young friend with many compliments, and 
before Nicholas Petrovitch took his leave, the 
General remarked — 

" It will be a glorious day for Russia, for the 
Czar, and for the people, when the nation has 
at last prepared itself for the enjoyment of a 
temperate and well-ordered freedom ; when bureau- 
cracy, the fertile cause of crime and conspiracy, 
shall at length be superseded by a method of 
control which the advancement of civilization 
will then have rendered possible." 

General Lertoffski was a man proud of himself 
and of his order, one who would be the last to 
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yield to a mere sentimental idea. He could well 
be taken as a sign of the times. 

" Education," he said to his brother ; " that is 
just what we want in the young generation." He 
gave a note to Nicholas Petrovitch for the rector 
of the university, so that the name of young 
Alexandroff could be placed on the books of that 
institution without delay. 

The university life of Ivan Ivanovitch Alex- 
androff was very dissimilar to that of Maxim 
Tsiepherkin. The professors were freed from the 
restraints imposed by the uneducated men who 
had been appointed by Nicholas to watch over the 
seats of learning in the interest of discipline — the 
only remedy which the Czar could discover, and 
his Ministers employ, to prevent knowledge 
becoming a power that would enable the young 
generation to break from the bonds of the old. 

There was another, and even a greater change. 
The students, influenced by the prevalent spirit of 
democracy, began to meet and to discuss, not only 
their private affairs, but those of the nation. 
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During the reign of Nicholas, any knowledge of 
politics or of political economy was considered a 
bar to the entrance of the public service. Now, 
societies and clubs were formed, similar to those 
of the German universities, and all the members 
devoted themselves to the study of the questions 
of the day. 

This reform was not limited to the universities. 
One of the schools which profited most by the 
change was the Academy of Medicine and of 
Surgery. Here Maxim Tsiepherkin had been 
living, subject to a discipline as stern as that of 
the barracks. He had not been called upon to 
proceed to the seat of war, and he was now 
allowed to continue his studies as a regular 
student. He was one of the first to organize the 
associations "which were to breathe a new life, full 
of vigour, into the generation that was to replace 
an age of decrepit senile barbarity." 

Ivan Ivanovitch and Maxim Tsiepherkin soon 
met at the club where the most enthusiastic 
assembled. They played chess together, which 
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had become a popular pastime amongst the 
students. They became intimate, and Maxim 
would dissect, for his companion's sake, all the 
minute details of life. He compared man as a 
social creature with other animals ; and he would 
point out to Ivan Ivanovitch that man was 
entitled, by his organism, to an amount of self- 
control greater than that possessed by any other 
animal. 

At the students' club, the theories of the new 
economical science were put into practice. Enter- 
tainments were given, and collections made, for 
the benefit of the poorer students, who now formed 
a large portion of this young microcosm. Young 
men who had been destined for the orthodox 
Church, and the sons of merchants who considered 
wealth the highest good, started with equal zeal 
upon their educational careers, and the rich supplied 
the wants of their poorer brethren. 

Alexandroff and Maxim Tsiepherkin had a 
common purse. They were awaiting the coming 
spring, when " a new and fresh life will show itself 
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upon the whitened sepulchres of departed genera- 
tions." Around them, in the capital of the Czar, 
there was enough for all. They worked together in 
a common cause, and they associated as brethren. 

There was a relaxation in the exercise of the 
censorship. Liberal works were published at 
home, and others were imported openly or secretly. 
Into the hands of youth longing with an ardent 
desire for change, were placed the text-books of 
Socialism which were to revolutionise the world. 
Amongst their instructors were three able men, 
Herzen, Bakunin, and Tchernychevski, who have 
been aptly termed the fathers of the political 
economy designed for the people, so inaptly termed 
Nihilism. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin was one of the leading 
spirits among the students. He was always 
willing to give information to his juniors, or to 
assist them in the career which they had chosen ; 
and when he took his degree,, he did not become 
alienated from the other students, he did not give 
himself the air of a man who knows everything. 
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He had great talent for organisation ; he knew 
how to form clubs, to bring students together, and 
to weld them into a power which it would be 
difficult for Czar, ichiny and nobles combined to 
overcome. 

Ivan Ivanovitch Alexandroff mixed in the so- 
ciety of the young nobles, as well as in that of 
the students, and in this way he lost a little of his 
youthful enthusiasm. Sentimentalism, too, had 
not been banished from the heart of this young 
hero ; for, during his first year, he had been sub- 
ject to one or two great passions, though fortu- 
nately, thanks to his guide, philosopher, and friend, 
he had escaped without serious affliction. Maxim 
Tsiepherkin had never in any way been influenced 
by the charms of the other sex; he was their 
champion, and he longed to free them from the 
despotism of brute strength under which they 
were suffering; but he had no desire to become 
their hero. 

Alexandroff occupied an entresol in a house 
which could be entered either from the Nevski 
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Prospect or from the Goncharnaya Oulitza, and 
Nicholas Petrovitch Lett off ski had the first floor 
in the same house. Lertoffski had made this 
arrangement, thinking it most advisable for his 
young friend. Youth, Lertoffski knew, likes to 
be free from restraint ; it has many a little secret 
that it longs to conceal from the nearest and 
dearest; nevertheless, if it be only treated 
with respect, it will not unfrequently seek the 
advice of age. "The Devil is old," says the 
Russian proverb; "therefore he knows a great 
deal." 

AlexandrofFs rooms were very unlike those 
of the other students. They were well furnished, 
but Ivan had preferred Russian to French deco- 
ration, and this gave quite a national air to the 
apartments, in a neighbourhood where almost 
everything was foreign, or an imitation of some- 
thing belonging to the West. 

In the ante-chamber there was a portrait of 
the Czar, from whom all men were expecting so 
much ; and a picture of St. Ivan was hung on the 
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opposite wall. The reception-room was furnished 
in a manner that would have pleased the old folks, 
who considered that the changes and innovations, 
which followed the wars with France in the reign 
of Alexander I., were the ruin of Russia. The 
library, strange to say, considering the position 
of the house in the fashionable quarter, was fitted 
up to the best advantage for the purpose of study. 
There was a large writing table, a desk, book- 
cases — not French book-cases with glass doors, 
but simple shelves one above another — and a little 
table upon which there were several microscopes, 
purchased chiefly for the advantage of Maxim 
Tsiepherkin. 

The bedroom was Ivan's weak spot. It had 
been fitted up as if intended for some tender 
maiden just awakening from love's young dream. 
As to Tsiepherkin, he was never admitted; for 
Alexandroff was conscious of guilt in yielding to 
luxury and sentiment, though he was unable to 
overcome his weaker self. It was to him as a 
sanctuary, whither he could retire to dream of a 
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world that was not all evil, in which the life was 
not the worst possible. 

Behind the reception-room, the study, and 
the bed-chamber, there was a corridor, upon 
one side of which there was a long divan ; upon 
the other, between the doors, another of the 
tenant's weaknesses, flowers which he valued for 
their aesthetic beauty, and some plants which were 
of a practical interest to Maxim Tsiepherkin, his 
friend. 

Maxim Tsiepherkin was a frequent visitor. 
When he had finished his rounds amongst the 
poor, he would come to AlexandrofPs rooms to 
study. His practice was entirely confined to the 
poorest artisans and their families, persons not 
only unable to pay fees, but expecting their medi- 
cal attendant also to provide for their necessities. 
This, Maxim did to the best of his ability. For 
his own part, he had a certain contempt for wealth, 
and whatever money he received he gave to those 
whose wants were greater than his own. 

Dr. Tsiepherkin did not consider his lot, com- 
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paratively speaking, an evil one ; on the contrary, 
he was a disciple — nay, even an apostle — of the 
highest good, in a world that was the worst pos- 
sible. He was quite content to work and study for 
the benefit of humanity ; and all he demanded of 
society was a supply of life-fuel to maintain the 
vital force upon which his energy depended. That 
was all he expected for himself. For his poor 
clients he had much greater demands to make of 
a corrupt and luxurious society. 

Despots were to abdicate in favour of the mass 
of mankind which they held in thraldom; land 
was to belong to those who were able and willing 
to cultivate it ; schools of all sorts were to be 
opened ; and clothing, food for the body, and 
food for the mind, were to be provided for all 
those willing to labour to the best of their ability 
for the common weal. 

For the rest, all men were of equally noble 
birth, he declared, and the assumption of super- 
iority, and the accumulation of riches beyond the 

need of the storer, were to be condemned. In 
VOL. I. G 
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this life there was to be a chance of happiness 
for all. Life is short, and the time comes quickly 
when all living creatures must die. Then, all who 
have striven to do good in this world, will be 
summoned to lead a still happier life in the beau- 
tiful garden of the Father of All. 




CHAPTER IV. 




"One murder makes a villain; 
Millions, a hero." 

— Bp, Porteua, 

H E career of Michael Petrovitch 
LertofFski had not been one of un- 
wonted brilliancy. The State Coun- 
cillor was neither a genius nor a 
man endowed with talents of an extraordinary 
kind. He was merely a calm, self-confident, 
plodding man ; one who had an abundant supply 
of common-sense, and a determination to assist 
Michael Petrovitch to the extent of his humble 
abilities. 

Prior to December, 1825, he held a secretarial 
position in the household of His Imperial High- 
ness the Grand Duke Nicholas. This was not an 
important office, but the elevation of his employer 
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to the throne of Russia, in consequence of the 
renunciation of Constantine, afforded an oppor- 
tunity upon which he was not slow to seize. 

Shortly before his death, Alexander I. went to 
pay his long-deserted wife a visit. He knew that 
conspirators were plotting his dethronement and 
assassination, in order to obtain a change of dynasty, 
or a monarch who would grant Russia a Constitu- 
tion, and thus allow the hereditary nobles a share 
in the government of their country. Alexander I. 
is said to have escaped the fate of Paul ; but at 
any rate he died, and at a time convenient for the 
conspirators. 

A few days after his death, the conspirators 
met at the house of the poet RyleiefF. Constan- 
tine, the elder brother, had renounced his right to 
the throne, and Nicholas was Czar. 

The Governor-General knew of the meeting, 
but considered it of no importance. " Bah ! " 
exclaimed Count Milaradovitch ; ** they are a set 
of dreamers, and they meet to read their own bad 
verses." 
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Young nobles had returned to St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, after the peace of 1815, imbued with 
many of the political opinions of the French revo- 
lutionary writers; and they were willing and able to 
compare their own form of government with those 
of the West — a comparison necessarily unfavour- 
able to autocracy. 

On the 14th of December, the oath of allegiance 
was administered to the troops. Several regi- 
ments took it with the docility customary to the 
Russian soldier ; others, devoted to the con- 
spirators, refused, and shouted — " Long live 
Constantine ! Constantine and the Constitution 
for ever ! " 

The insurgents collected near St. Isaac's 
Church. The workmen engaged upon some re- 
pairs there joined them, and they soon formed a 
considerable body. Tchakos and caps were thrown 
up in the air. The artisans understood that the 
soldiers wanted something; they scarcely knew 
what. 

"What does it all mean ? " one workman asked 
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another, who had thrown up his cap and had 
shouted " Konstituzie ! " * 

"God knows! The soldiers won't have the 
Emperor. They are waiting for Constantine." 

" Who is Konstituzie ? " 

" Konstituzie ! That is Constantine's wife." 

" Nay, you are wrong," said another. ** It is 
the carriage in which he is to drive at the corona- 
tion." 

There were but few nobles unaffected by the 
prevalent Liberal ideas. Many of the nobility were 
leaders of the conspiracy ; many of the others were 
neutral. 

But Michael Petrovitch Lertoffski, on the fatal 
14th of December, stood by the Emperor's side, 
and silently he listened to the words — 

" Ilfaut mitrailler cette canaille I " t 

At this critical moment the leaders were absent. 
Prince Troubetzkoi, who should have taken the 
command, had fled, leaving his papers undestroyed. 

* Constitution. 

t *' We must fire g^ape-shot at this rabble ! " 
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Ryleieff, the poet, was present ; but he hesitated 
to assume the military command. Some thirteen 
thousand troops were advancing against the in- 
surgents ; and the day was lost. 

Michael Petrovitch Lertoffski then began to 
show cruelty worthy of his master. The revolt 
was at an end ; the streets were cleared ; some seven 
hundred prisoners were taken. It remained for 
him to advise that holes should be made in the ice 
of Neva, into which they could throw the corpses of 
the slain — and the bodies of the wounded and dying. 

The leaders of the conspiracy were arrested. 
During the investigations which followed, Michael 
Petrovitch showed himself a zealous servant of his 
sovereign, doing his best by persuasion and intimi- 
dation to obtain evidence from the prisoners 
which would incriminate others. 

Some of the prisoners were sentenced to death ; 
some to hard labour for life in the mines of Siberia ; 
some to exile in Siberia ; and some, like the boyard 
of Iksan, to simple banishment from the capital to 
their estates. 
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The executions took place in July. The gallows 
were erected on the edge of the rampart of the 
citadel, and with revolting cruelty, the sufferers 
were for an hour compelled to watch the prepara- 
tions that were being made for their execution. 
Those whose sentence of death had been commuted 
to exile in Siberia were forced to march round the 
scaffold ; then their uniforms were taken from 
them, their swords were broken over their heads, 
and they were dressed in the garb of convicts. 

Finally the condemned ascended the steps to 
the scaffold, steadily, and with proud mien ; the 
signal was given ; two died almost instantaneously; 
the ropes by which the other three were suspended 
gave way, and they fell into the ditch beneath. 

Limping back to the scaffold, one of them said, 
" Nothing succeeds in this country, not even 
death." " What a country it is ! " Ryleieff ex- 
claimed. " They do not know how to rule or to 
plot, to judge or to hang." 

Then, all was over. Only the poems of Ryleieff 
and of Besshuheff remained to pass from hand to 
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hand, and to be, to a devoted few, the relics of 
martyrs. 

Nicholas rewarded all those who had assisted 
him in the hour of his need, but Lertoffski did 
not seem fated to attain his highest ambition. 
Honours were showered upon his companions, 
whilst he was rewarded but scantily. He certainly 
did rise, but his promotion was slow and gradual. 

Lertoffski lacked individuality. Adelberg, the 
Home Secretary, could yield to the Czar in argu- 
ment, because, according to his ideas, Nicholas 
was always right. Lertoffski never ventured to 
argue ; the Autocrat of all the Russias was, accord- 
ing to him, necessarily right. Nicholas, however, 
enjoyed an argument with one willing to agree 
with him in the end. 

Pushkin, Gogol, and other authors who pre- 
ferred the patronage of the Czar to voluntary 
exile or the mines of Siberia, were richly rewarded 
and became persons of importance at Court ; 
so Lertoffski took up the pen, which he had been 
accustomed to wield in an unobtrusive way as a 
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private secretary, to write verses, and became a 
poetaster. 

He wrote short stories, too, descriptive of the 
life and habits of the Russian people ; but it was 
dangerous for an official to obtain celebrity of any 
kind. The tchinovniks were expected never to 
transgress the limits of a harmless mediocrity, and 
LertoflFski certainly never offended by passing the 
boundary. 

In spite of his office and industry, he remained a 
man to whom no one paid any particular attention. 
He was seen at every review, at every Court enter- 
tainment, and at every grand ball ; but he had not 
a single acquaintance who expected him to set the 
ice of the Neva on fire. When a good witticism 
was passed on, it was Pushkin or some other 
fortunate one who had the credit of it ; compli- 
ments and flattery were not for him, unless they 
came from the unvalued tongues of minor officials. 

Men, who would have been glad of his post, 
thought him worthy of calumny. Some said h© 
was too stupid to become a successful rogue; 
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Others declared that he was so sly, that in spite of 
all his rogueries he was never found out. But in 
this respect he was a distinguished man : he was a 
Russian tchinovnik, he did his duty, and was an 
honest man. 

The majority of the officials of the Empire were 
hopelessly corrupt. Even the Senate was little 
more than an Hdpital des Invalides for generals, 
when they were no longer able to retain their seat 
on the saddle during a review before the Emperor. 
The senators carried on their business in a manner 
which testified to their commercial spirit. Senators, 
secretaries, and minor officials shared the profits in 
proportion to their rank ; and it was necessary that 
advocates should make private arrangements, other- 
wise their cases were put back for ever and a day. 

Lertoffski had no such emoluments as these* 
Adelberg, who had been his companion, and ad- 
jutant to Nicholas, prior to the death of Alexander 
I., had risen to be Major-general, General Director 
of the Post Offices, and Home Secretary, with the 
title of Count, whilst Lertoffski was plodding on ; 
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and it was long before he was nominated Councillor 
of State, an honour which gives the civil servant the 
rank of General. 

General LertofFski became quite cheerful. He 
began to mention the fact that he was born on a 
Sunday; he wrote with greater freedom, though 
with no greater merit ; nevertheless, now that he 
was someone, people read his stories descriptive 
of the national life. 

Marriage, from a distance, seems to have much 
in common with Paradise. There is, however, a 
great difference : it is more easy of access. 

Lertoffski was looldng about for a wife, and 
hoped to find one amongst the higher nobility, but 
the Czar was good enough to take the matter out 
of his hands, and one of the maids-of-honour was 
given him as a bride. 

The goddess Fortune did not bestow upon him 
much connubial bliss, for before he had time to fully 
appreciate the good qualities of his helpmate, she 
was taken from him, leaving behind her the dower, 
and a little child, who was christened Vera. 
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The little girl was sent away to be taken care 
of, and she was afterwards admitted to the Smolna 
Convent, to be educated at the expense of the State. 

After the death of his wife, LertofFski declared 
that he would devote the r6st of his life entirely to 
Russia. He would not marry again, he said; 
nevertheless, he frequented society as much as he 
had done before; but he explained to his 
more intimate acquaintances that he did this, 
because he wished to be upon friendly terms with 
all those who wished well to their country. 

At that time, Nicholas was attempting to root 
out the bribery and corruption which had sprung 
up in the Tchin. He was also desirous of estab- 
lishing a navy, powerful enough to compete upon 
equal terms with that of England or of France. 
Lertoffski considered those, who were assisting 
Nicholas in these two laudable enterprises, the 
friends of Russia. 

Nicholas, having determined to keep Russia in 
a state of quietude, did this effectually, in an auto- 
cratic manner. Public opinion is an enemy of 
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despotism. Travelling abroad and superior instruc- 
tion at home would have enabled a larger number 
to criticise his administration; Nicholas con- 
sequently determined to have as little of them as 
possible. Lertoffski never said whether those 
engaged in carrying out these designs of the Czar 
were the benefactors of Russia or not. * 

Lertoffski had many acquaintances, but only 
one friend. The person upon whom he choose 
to bestow his friendship was not a model man, or 
an ornament to the Russian nobility. Michael 
Petrovitch Lertoffski was an honest man; he would 
not accept bribes, and he was sufficiently proud of 
his honesty. Nevertheless, his companion, Prince 
Potemkin, was reputed to be the man who pandered 
to all the vices of a vicious sovereign. 

Prince Potemkin had so bad a name that any 
deed of glaring evil, which could not be traced to any 
other villain, was accredited to him. His licentious 
life, and his defiance of all laws, human and 
divine, had caused his name to become synonymous, 
in St. Petersburg, with that of Satan. 
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In his evil deeds, he was protected by the 
favour of the Czar. This being the case, the 
prince was an object of attraction to the public, 
whenever he drove in the Nevski Prospect. As he 
drove along, he would stare at every passably good- 
looking girl he met. Young women said that he 
was fascinating ; old women, that he had the evil 
eye. 

LertofFski would share the prince's carriage; 
not his infamy. If LertofFski were a man given to 
evil living, he carefully concealed the fact. He 
was not, however, a purist ; he did not dream of 
preaching sermons to His Imperial Majesty; he 
was a moralist who believed, principally, that 
morality should be found amongst the minor 
officials. 

Shortly after the accession of Alexander II., 
the prince, bereft of his master's support, was 
obscured by a cloud of suspicion. He was deprived 
of his office about the Imperial Court ; and he was 
also dispossessed of the friendship of the moral 
Councillor of State. 
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Maxim Tsiepherkin had been the humble 
instrument to cause the prince this grievous 
burden of affliction. 

One day, in the dissecting room of the medical 
college, he had discovered the body of a woman, 
whom he recognised as a neighbour of a friend of 
his own. Her name was Zillah Helfmann. She 
had lived with her little child in a house opposite 
that in which Maxim's friend, a young law student, 
resided. She was very beautiful, and the young 
law student had fallen in love with her. 

The law student had desired to make her 
acquaintance, but she gave him no encouragement. 
He learned all that he could about her. Prince 
Potemkin, or one of the prince's servants, would 
visit her every month; she had apparently no 
husband, no relations, and no intimate friends in 
St. Petersburg ; her little girl, through whom the 
student tried to make the acquaintance of the 
mother, was very fond of sweets, though she could 
not speak distinctly. This was all that was known 
of Zillah. 
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^ 

. It was plain by the discoloration of the neck, 
and by the healthy state of all the principal organs 
of the body, that she had died of strangulation, 

The accession of Alexander II, had afforded 
hope to everyone. It was a time when each 
official was desirous of showing his zeal. The 
prince was still a man of influence; but his 
authority would be of but little assistance to those 
engaged in the medical department of the State 
service. 

An investigation was ordered. It was dis- 
covered that the body had been found near her 
house, by a servant of Prince Potemkin ; the servant 
had drawn the attention of a policeman to it ; and 
the poUce, having no clue to the murder, and not 
vrishing to show their incompetency, had forwarded 
the body to the medical school for dissection. 

Prince Potemkin stated that he had been the 

intimate friend of the deceased. He did not know 

whether she had any relations in St. Petersburg 

or not. He did not know if Zillah Helfmann were 

her right name. He first met her at a public 
VOL. I. H 
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concert. She was one of the performers. He 
had often seen her since ; it was he who provided 
for her ; he had withdrawn her from the stage. 

The only reason for her murder, of which he 
could think, was jealousy. He was a popular man 
amongst the ladies; and there were many who 
would have been glad of the favours which he had 
lavished upon the deceased. 

Strange to say, St. Petersburg was not satisfied 
with the explanation which the prince gave. It 
was the dawn of the reform period. Everyone 
was moral ; everyone was desirous of a change. 
The moral Lertoffski was the first to part with 
his friend, and his example was followed by others; 
noble ladies would no longer receive the prince, 
and they assumed an air of strict morality that 
did not of right belong to them. 

It was not then quite safe to talk of reform : 
it was quite safe to talk of the iniquities of the 
prince. Some ventured to say that Potemkin 
was the murderer himself; others, that he had 
employed his servant to murder the woman. 
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Lertoffski, when the crime was mentioned, would 
be oracular. There would be an authoritative look 
on his face, and his answers would combine gravity 
and shrewdness of expression. 

Lertoffski was not one to weep at trifles, like a 
bride of a month, or a novice in a nunnery ; still, 
he sighed deeply, in public, because he was bereft 
of a friend, upon account of that friend's depravity. 

The murder was a nine days' wonder; then 
everyone ceased to speak about it. The prince had 
been deprived of his office ; he was a rich man — 
it was a small matter. He was content, for a 
time, with the society of the green-room, since 
that of the higher nobility was not anxious to court 

him. 

Mademoiselle de Gramont created quite a 
sensation in St. Petersburg. Prince Potemkin 
gave her ponies champagne out of a silver bucket. 
Thus he outrivalled the young gallants of the day, 
who had been content with supplying the coach- 
man with liquor ; and such devotion could not fail 
to touch the heart of a woman — of an actress. 
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The golden youth of the capital was dying to 
see the new goddess, to throw itself at her feet. 
As to the little child of the murdered woman, no one 
troubled about her. The law-student and Maxim 
Tsiepherkin did make inquiries ; they learned 
that she had been taken away from the bouse 
by Prince Potemkin ; the debts of the deceased 
had been paid ; the police had not troubled the 
landlady ; and so all was well, she said, since it 
had ended well. 




CHAPTER V. 



L SMOLNA MAID. 




I H E wedded life of Michael 
Petrovitch Lertoffski had been 
short, and Vera Michailovna, 
his daughter, had passed most 
of her life within the Smolna 
Convent. One of the rules of this institution, at' 
which no pupils were received who were not of 
noble birth, prevented the children returning home 
for any holidays ; and Lertoffeki, who had wished 
to escape from the noise and prattle of the little 
girl, quite approved of this convent regulation. 

From his youth upwards Lertoffski had always 
taken the greatest care to keep up appearances ; 
and in using his influence to obtain for his daughter 
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the best possible education in Russia, at the cost 
of the State, he did all that the most exacting could 
demand of him. With an easy conscience, and 
with self-congratulation, he was able to repeat the 
Slav proverb — "Children are certain cares, but 
very uncertain comforts." 

The life of Vera Michaflovna, at the Smolna 
Convent, had differed but little from that of her 
companions. With them she had laughed, played, 
and wept, and with them she had done her best to 
imagine what the world outside the convent walls 
could be like. 

Vera Michailovna was a credit to this cele- 
brated convent ; she could make a purse or work 
slippers for father or husband ; she knew that a 
sponge was an animal, and that Moses and 
Napoleon were both connected with Egypt, the 
one having visited and the other having quitted 
that abode of delight ; whilst for music she showed 
real talent, being able to repeat any piece which 
she had once heard, and having already composed 
a few charming, sentimental airs. 
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In compliance with one of the regulations of 
the institution, every girl was forced to practise 
an hour and a-half daily. They all had the same 
music, and sang the same songs : the Nocturnes of 
Field, the mazurkas of Chopin, and the songs of 
Glinka. Vera Michailovna, however, possessed 
an inherent love of music, that so many of the 
other pupils lacked ; and shortly before she left the 
convent the music mistress relaxed the discipline 
of the institution a little in her favour, and taught 

ft 

her some of the national songs, and some of the 
master-pieces of Mozart, Handel, and Beethoven. 
Instruction was given at this imperial establish* 
ment upon almost every branch of science and art ; 
and the young ladies were expected to acquire an 
acquaintance with each subject sufficient to enable 
them afterwards to pass for learned in the society 
of others more ignorant than themselves. They 
studied three languages — but never learned to 
spell ; they read history — ^but their text-book was 
the manual of Ustrialoff, the panegyrist of the 
Czar Nicholas ; they studied literature — and read 
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the " Marie " of Pushkin, which redounds to the 
credit of the immaculate Catherine, who rose from 
the gutter to the throne of Russia; they were 
acquainted with the rule of three, practice, equa- 
tions, extraction of square and cube root, reduction, 
involution, evolution, approximation, interpolation, 
differentiation, and integration — by name — though 
they were never able to remember which was the 
greater, a third or a quarter, and why. 

They were all condemned to wear a costume 
of affected simplicity ; but this did not prevent 
their showing an astonishing aptitude for criticism 
in all matters of taste and dress. This critical 
faculty they were allowed to exercise once a week, 
for on Sundays ladies were allowed to visit the 
pupils, who would then march through the drawing* 
room in pairs, after the fashion of the animals 
entering the ark. 

The leave-taking was another distraction, but 
one of rarer occurrence. The maiden about to 
take her departure would stand surrounded by a 
number of her companions ; she would vow to 
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correspond with them, to think of them in absence, 
to love them for ever and for ever. 

A carriage would drive up to the door. She 
would receive a certificate, setting forth her ac- 
complishments, stating whether they were of the 
first, second, or third class ; a few tears would be 
shed, kisses exchanged, keepsakes given — ^the final 
moment would come — the debutante would be 
driven away to make her first public appearance 
upon the world's stage. 

Vera Michailovna returned to her father, at a 
moment when the State-councillor was beginning 
to tire of a life that was brightened by no kindly 
human sympathy. 

Lertoffski was upon friendly terms with poli- 
ticians of every shade, and there were a few who 
really respected him, as one who was working for his 
country's good ; but he was a proud, cold man, who 
listened to the expression of respect and praise as a 
debt due to his greatness from those of his own, or 
of a lower rank ; as words, that one of higher rank 
gave himself far too much trouble to speak. 
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addressed as they were to one who was only using 
his best endeavours to do his duty towards his 
sovereign and his country. He was not, how- 
ever, totally devoid of parental affection ; but this 
sympathy had been latent, whilst his time and 
mind had been entirely occupied with his am- 
bitious plans for his own advancement. 

For years. Vera had been a child immured 
within the walls of the Smolna Convent, and a 
stranger to him ; but upon her return he accorded 
her a most cordial welcome. He kissed her upon 
the forehead, and then upon each cheek ; and he 
called down upon her a blessing from the Deity, 
seldom invoked by him, except when one of his 
servants, or some fellow of low origin, irritated 
him beyond forbearance. 

The State-councillor did not anticipate much 
trouble in finding a husband for Vera, though he 
considered good family, influence at Court, and 
an indifference upon the subject of dower, the 
three chief and indispensable qualifications for a 
son-in-law. He was a man of stability; and he 
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naturally expected the man who should propose 
an alliance with himself, to be one capable of 
suitably providing for a wife. 

Still, he was a liberal-minded man, one who 
could tolerate all political parties; so much so, 
that at the time when his daughter came from the 
Smolna Convent to reside with him in the Nevski 
Prospect, each political party was expecting some- 
thing of him. Vera's arrival afforded him a new 
train of thought ; we might almost say, a new 
ambition. She had a face that was pretty, and a 
manner that was charming; and he would have 
married her to some great man, to a prince per- 
haps, if the dower required for a princess had not 
been an impediment. 

Elizabeth Petrovna, the leader of the celebrated 
quartet, a woman passing rich, and old enough 
to boast of her age, was Vera's aunt. This 
old lady had a husband, a sister, and a brother-in- 
law, it is true ; but these were all old folks ; and 
the State-councillor, deeming his daughter the 
natural heiress of the four old souls, began to 
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consider what they could do for her advancement 
in life. 

Lertoffski wished to form some plan for Vera's 
future ; and it was quite characteristic of the man, 
that this was to be carried out at the expense of 
others, not at his own. 

Still the presence of Vera did force his thoughts 
to take a somewhat sentimental turn ; and for the 
first time he became uncomfortably conscious of 
the fact that he was no longer young. So he 
reflected upon the advantages that would accrue 
to him, were he to take as a son-in-law some young 
good-natured fellow, who would marry for love 
and not for dower, some one who would be his 
friend, and allow Vera to be a nurse to him, in his 
old age. 

His brother Nicholas had occasionally brought 
young Alexandroff to see him ; now it occurred to 
him that Ivan was just such an one as he should 
choose for a purpose so sentimental; and more- 
over Nicholas might be induced to provide his 
niece with dower, if he approved of the bridegroom. 
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Ivan Ivanovitch AlexandrofF was an agreeable 
young fellow, with some money and some brains ; 
one, too, whom he liked well enough; a young 
lawyer, who, with his assistance, might rise to fill 
one of the new judgeships, about to be thrown 
open to the legal talent possessing influence at 
Court. 

This had only occurred to the general in a 
very vague way ; nevertheless, he sent Ivan Ivano- 
vitch an invitation to dine with him on the day 
after the arrival of Vera Michailovna. He was 
not anxious to marry her without delay ; for a little 
while he would be quite content to have her with 
him ; but he wished to learn what effect her beauty 
would have upon Ivan Ivanovitch, and upon men 
in general. He did not know whether this girl, 
who pleased him so well, would appear equally 
charming to others. 

At the hour appointed, the State-councillor 
became a little anxious, and looked at his watch 
every now and then to see if Alexandroff were late ; 
the more he thought of his plans, the more he 
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approved of them; and the only difficulties he 
foresaw were that Nicholas might refuse to give 
the dower, or Alexandroff, to take the daughter. 
By diplomacy, he hoped to overcome either or 
both of these objections; for the instinct of the 
hunter was upon him, and he felt a keen desire to 
hunt down his prey. 

Finally, Ivan Ivanovitch arrived, and was 
shown into the library, where Lertoffski was 
engaged in pretending to work. 

" Ivan Ivanovitch," said he playfully, welcoming 
his guest, "you find me, you see, sharpening my 
old wits at the grindstone." 

"But Michael Petrovitch," answered the young 
man, smiling at the old fellow's humour, " it is ill 
meddling with edged tools." 

"Nay, nay, my old wits are blunt enough in 
spite of any amount of grinding. It is you young 
fellows who carry sharp weapons along with you, 
and know how to use them, too. Now, you, Ivan 
Ivanovitch, have, I dare say, been meddling with 
politics — ^you have without doubt a panacea for 
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every evil." As the State-councillor said this, his 
countenance gradually yielded itself to a broad 
grin. 

"Aye, aye," Alexandroff answered sharply. 

Immediately, the old man's face relapsed into 
its ordinary serious state ; for a moment he by no 
means liked the appearance of affairs. Then his 
face brightened again, though his eyes did not 
even now lose their sharp, penetrating look. " Of 
course, of course ! " he exclaimed. He was ex- 
pecting some little joke. 

Alexandroff did not speak ; he looked serious. 

"Well, well, what is it?" the old man asked 
querulously. He did not like to have a joke turn 
against him ; he was accustomed to receive a good 
deal of deference from young men of Alexandroff 's 
age and position. 

" You must come nearer, Michael Petrovitch," 
Ivan Ivanovitch said after a pause. " I am about 
to talk the rankest treason." 

The old man, listening to these words, fidgeted 
on his chair; then he tried to assume a military 
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bearing. He was a general by courtesy, but had 
never served in the army, and had no moustache. 
He felt very uncomfortable; his face seemed 
longer and even more yellow than usual. This 
man certainly would never do for his son-in-law. 

He gave his leg a little kick-out, and began to 
inquire, in the names of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
why the Great Czar had ever afflicted humanity 
with impish twinges of gout. This he did artistic- 
ally and generously ; he had taken a liking to Ivan 
Ivanovitch, and was by no means anxious to hear 
him talk treason. He wished to give Alexandroff 
time to remember where he was ; he played with 
his decorations, too, that his dignity might also 
be remembered. 

Alexandroff smiled. 

Thereupon the old fellow became choleric ; he 
determined to hunt him down, to have him in his 
power ; the secret, too, might be worth something; 
at any rate, it would prove his zeal. He had a 
conscience, and a feeling of respect for the duties 
of hospitality ; but both were easily satisfied. 
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" If this fellow," he argued with himself, " be 
a fool, why, I may as well hear as another." So 
he sat quite still, wondering what wonderful plot 
was about to be communicated to him, and think- 
ing what a world of folly this is. 

Alexandroff rose and approached the old man, 
whose uneasiness had amused him. Finally he 
began, " My panacea is . . . " 

" What 1 " exclaimed the anxious listener, 
betra}ring his impatience in spite of himself. 
".What is it ? " 

" Education," continued Alexandroff. " Educa- 
tion ! " 

" Education ! Education ! " shouted General 
Lertoffski wrathfully. He would have sworn at 
education, as he had at the gout, if it had not 
occurred to him, after he had taken a few moments 
to recover from his surprise, that several of his 
colleagues were advocates of education. 

" From education," Ivan said, taking advantage 

of the gallant general's confusion, " from the 

education of the masses, I expect everything. You 
VOL. I. I 
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understand me, Michael Petrovitch ! I mean 
everything ! '' 

** Education," said Lertoffski, coldly, " was 
never intended for the peasant classes. Their 
minds are not fitted for thinking. Were they to 
read, they, too, might become discontented ; they 
would want a new religion and a new aristocracy." 

" We require the assistance and hearty co- 
operation of educated men," Alexandroff answered 
seriously. " To gain our final victory for Liberalism, 
we must educate the people whom we are anxiotts 
to serve ; for only by education can we reach thdr 
hearts, or, more correctly speaking, their minds." 

" Well, well, Ivan Ivanovitch," answered 
Lertoffski, his Liberal platitudes returning to his 
mind ; "it will be a happy day for Russia, Emperor 
and People, when the latter have prepared them- 
selves for the enjoyment of a temperate and 
legitimate freedom." 

He spoke so slowly that he seemed to be 
studying each word as he uttered it. He finally 
allowed the word " freedom " to come out of his 
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mouth ; it was very bad to admit freedom into his 
Hbrary, but it was worse still to have it sticking in 
his throat. 

As if to escape from it, he led the way to the 
dining-room. 

The general introduced Alexandroff to his 
daughter Vera Michallovna. She was a tall, fair 
girl, with broad, blue eyes ; her face was pale, but 
the thin lips of her delicately-shapen mouth were 
bright with colour, and her brown hair, when the 
light chanced to waver upon it, became almost 
golden. She was only seventeen, and had never 
been accustomed to the society of men ; the 
presence of a guest made her nervous, and caused 
an unwonted flush of colour to appear upon her 
cheeks. She wore a white muslin dress, one of 
the simple robes which she had brought from the 
convent, and it harmonised well with her childish 
innocence. 

They sat down to dinner. Lertoffski seldom 
addressed his daughter ; and Ivan Ivanovitch could 
only find a few words to say to her. The old man 
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noticed that Alexandroff was favourably impressed; 
he even now felt inclined to give the young lawyer 
his daughter — if Nicholas would provide the dower. 
Poland at that time was threatening to revolt. 
The Panslavists desired to preserve the integrity 
of the Empire, and Lertoffski, in honour of Pan- 
slavism, had ordered that the dinner should consist 
chiefly of national dishes. As a zakuska to give 
them an appetite, there was some raw smoked 
salmon, and the gentlemen took a glass of listofka, 

m 

a liqueur flavoured with black currants. Then the 
sterlet soup was put upon the table ; and Ivan 
began to talk of fishing. 

" It is a very cruel sport," Vera ventured to 
say at length, turning her bright eyes upon her 
father's guest, and then blushing upon account of 
her temerity. It was the first time that she had 
spoken, except to say yes or no to his questions. 

Ivan Ivanovitch watched her whilst he was 
conversing with her father about the laws of 
nations and the rights of individuals. He was a 
young man, admitted to the circles of society and 
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those of the students, and he had seen, or thought 
he had seen, all that was worthy of his notice in 
St. Petersburg ; but a young girl, beautiful as a 
wild rose, one just born to the life of the world, 
was something new even to him, and he felt that 
there was an experience yet to be gained, as he 
gazed at eyes which, shaded by long silken lashes, 
modestly looked down upon the table to screen 
themselves from his observation. 

"Do you sympathise with the people. Vera 
Michsulovna?" he asked, speaking gently, much as 
he might have spoken to a child dependent upon 
him. 

"The people! Who are they?" she asked, 
wondering what it all meant of which her father 
and Ivan Ivanovitch had been talking. She had 
expected that the conversation at dinner would be 
about the Court, about balls and fancy work, about 
art and natural history ; and she had been taught 
at the convent what she was to say about all these 
things ; but now they were talking upon a subject 
quite alien to Smolna and the Smolna sisterhood. 
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"The people," Alexandroff answered, "are 
those who toil and suffer." 

"Poor people!" she said, somewhat dreamily. 
She should sympathise, she knew, with all who 
suffered ; but she could have given a more hearty 
sympathy if it had been a dog or some animal 
whose suffering she could have pictured to her- 
self. 

"The people!" exclaimed Lertoffski peevishly, 
" I am tired of theip. The police ought to sweep 
the horrid people away!" 

"The people," Lertoffski continued in a calmer 
voice, after a moment's pause during which he 
recovered his self-control, "are not to be pitied 
any more than we are to pity the elephant because 
he is not as graceful and as fleet of foot as the 
horse. The serf and the noble entered upon life 
with different tasks before them ; the former has 
not yet attained such a high state of development 
as the latter, though the emancipation has afforded 
him a road to civilization. It is only a foolish 
sentiment to suppose that a worm can suffer as 
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much as a giant, and the comparison will hold good 
comparatively speaking." 

"The serf has suffered enough upon account of 
the yoke that he has been forced to bear," Alex-- 
androff answered. "We can now raise him to 
our own standing, and he may then perhaps say to 
us, 'Excelsior!' Strength and intelligence com- 
bined may serve to free us from our slavery ; and 
it would be a fitting return for emancipation and 
education bestowed upon the serf. Still, in spite of 
the emancipation, we are all slaves. At the univer- 
sities, in the army, on the press, we know that we 
are never free; and we feel for the people, for they 
suffer like ourselves — only in a higher degree." 

"It is all very well to be an idealist, Ivan 
Ivanovitch, and I know no greater pleasure than 
that which can be derived from a dream ; but he 
who passes all his time in dreaming is as bad as 
an opium eater — he can in no way benefit his 
fellow creatures." 

" Even from selfish motives, Michael Petrovitch, 
we must turn our attention to the peasantry. If 
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the moujik were in our power, we might employ 
him to strike for our fireedom, and for his own ; as 
it is, we must wait until we have accomplished his 
civilization." 

" The Petersburg revolutionists, " retorted Ler- 
toflEski, "are ready enough to set fire to their barrel 
of gunpowder, but the country people know little or 
nothing about the Petersburgers. They are &r. 
away, and more than a century behind the age. 
You ¥^ant them to catch up with their more civilized 
neighbours, and so they will; but the process will 
take time ; and, until then, all your grand schemes 
will end in — ^smoke." The general had lighted a 
cigarette, he let the smoke whirl about in the air. 

"Smoke is an excellent metaphor," Alexandroff 
retorted; "where there is smoke there is fire." 

"That is true enough, though a little fire may 
cause a great deal of smoke. Fire, however, is 
scarcely a creative power." 

"There is much to be changed or destroyed, 
Michael Petrovitch; and fire for that purpose is 
a fitting agent." 
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"Then you too, Ivan Ivanovitch — ^you also are 
a Nihilist." 

" The name is a bad one/Jor it was intended 
to calumniate, and in that it has been successful." 

Lertoffski warmly interrupted his guest, but 
Alexandroff was also excited ; they spoke together 
for some time, in so loud a tone that each was 
unable to hear what the other said. The first to 
recover was the general ; he stopped talking and 
gesticulating ; he wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead, and resumed his ordinary apathetic 
bearing. 

" We are surrounded by political quacks, who 
have their panaceas for every evil," Alexandroff 
continued. "So we deny, at present ; because 
where so much is false, negation is desirable. 
We do not wish to be ruled by an autocrat, by an 
aristocracy, plutocracy, or bureaucracy. We deny 
them all." 

" You are a Nihilist, then, Ivan Ivanovitch." 

" Yes. We deny we are Nihilists. What we 
demand, Michael Petrovitch, is that the Czar 
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should place himself at the head of the nation ; 
he should educate them, so that in time they may 
be able to take the government of their country 
into their own hands." 

" But, Ivan Ivanovitch, you make a little mis- 
take ; you seem to think that the Romanoffs belong 
to the people — not the people to the Romanoffs." 

" We make no mistake ; we deny that Russia 
belongs to one man." 

" Do you also deny that my land belongs to 
me?" 

" That also, Michael Petrovitch. Land belongs 
only to the men able and willing to. provide the 
nation with food." 

"But my head, Ivan Ivanovitch, does that, 
indeed, belong to me ? " 

" It does, Michael Petrovitch ; but each citizen 
is bound to labour, either with his hands or with 
his brain — otherwise he is not entitled to a share 
of the products of the labour of others." 

" The Czar freed the peasants. Do you deny 
that too, Ivan Ivanovitch ? " 
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" Yes. The so-called emancipation of the serfs 
has effected little or no improvement in their con- 
dition. Whilst a man is fastened to a chain, it 
is a sarcasm on Liberty for him to speak of 
Freedom, even if the chain be two miles in length. 
The peasant has now to pay land-dues and such 
taxes as it may please the gracious Autocrat ta 
want. He may take them for soldiers, too, as he 
wishes. They were the serfs of the nobles ; they 
are now the serfs of the Czar." 

" Still the peasants love and even worship this 
master of theirs — the little Father, as they call 
him." 

" To the peasantry, the Czar is an ideal per- 
sonage ; we, on the contrary, deny this. We de- 
mand that he should make himself as perfect as 
possible, for it is his duty to educate and prepare 
the Russians for self-government." 

" You have too, no doubt, some grand schemes 
for the federation of nations, so that there may be 
no more war." 

"Yes. . . ." 
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" Still," continued the privy-councillor, with a 
sarcastic sneer on his countenance, "there has 
always been war — ^probably from the earliest times." 

" Cannibalism has probably also existed from 
an early period. It is dying out. But war is a 
worse evil than cannibalism. War slaughters ' 
thousands, where the savages only kill one ; 
and men are forced to make themselves a target 
for a party who are bound to fire at them. The 
people who are shot at do not even get the honour 
and glory, such as it is; that remains for the 
generals and statesmen. The poor people are forced - 
to go to a war, by which they can gain nothing, 
and may lose their all — ^their capacity for work." 

"So you believe in cannibalism, Ivan Ivano- 
vitch. I thought you believed in nothing — that 
you were a Nihilist." 

" I am a Nihilist — ^not a cannibal, Michael 
Petrovitch." 

" Ah ! Ivan Ivanovitch," said Lertoffski, with a 
thoughtful expression on his face, " a Nihilist and 
a cannibal — their principles are much the same," 
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" Let US hope, papa," said Vera, " that civiliza- 
tion will put an end to the horrors of war." 

" Civilization, my little dove," said the father, 
'* is the cause of war. Wars, regularly conducted, 
are signs of the highest state of civilization." 

"And you. Vera Michaflovna," Ivan said, be- 
stowing upon her a smile of encouragement, 
" what do you consider civilization ? " 

" We owe to civilization," she answered, " all 
that is beautiful." 

"Yes," he continued, moved by the dreamy 
voice, so gentle and sweet, in which she had given 
her answer; "science, art, justice, and poetry 
can only be fully developed by civilization." 

" It is," she said, " the spirit of love and rever- 
ence for all that is beautiful." 

She was such a child, such a little spirit of in- 
nocence, newly arrived in a world of vice, that in 
spite of his realism, of his strength of body, and of 
his knowledge of what we are pleased to call the 
world, meaning the iniquities of the world, he 
wished her to think still of some idealism, that 
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she might not be removed too suddenly from a 
circle of innocence into the midst of the whirlpool 

of vice. 

" A new moon will come, and wane, and go," 
he said to himself, " and she will have plunged, 
with the ardour of a novice, into all the pleasures 
of society ; she will have learned all the arts of a 
fashionable woman; she will sigh to mingle her 
lamentations with ours ; and as her fair breast 
heaves, she will capture the hearts of those who 
carry such an article with them. She will open 
her large eyes to their full extent, and even a 
cynic will be able to read in them nothing but 
truth. But truth will pass ; she will have learned 
society's lesson — she will be like the rest." 

Ivan Ivanovitch did not often pay much atten- 
tion to the wives and daughters of society: he 
preferred the company of the children of Bohemia, 
who were so bright and gay, living, though they 
did, in the shadow of life. 

After dinner, he asked Vera to play, and she 
sat down to the piano ; her fingers softly touched 
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the keys, and he listened to several of the national 
airs more attentively than he had ever done 
before. 

Then she asked him to sing, and he found 
amongst her music a song which her father had 
written, and of which Glinka had composed the 
music. The words were intended, so at least the 
author said, to cause the hearts of men to glow 
with the fires of patriotism ; but Ivan Ivanovitch 
did not accept them in this sense ; they seemed 
to him an incentive to throw off the yoke of 
despotism, and as he sang, his enthusiasm lent 
strength to his voice. 

When the song came to an end, she thanked 
him, not with words, though her tongue did utter 
the commonplace expressions of thankfulness, but 
with her eyes, which were so bright and softly 
gleaming. She had only just escaped from the 
despotism of a convent, and there was between 
them a link of sympathy — they both hated tyrants 
and t)nranny. 

After a pause he passed her the " Song-book of 
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the Russian People ; " she opened it by chance, 
and sang to him the Sclavonic love song : — 

'* Little did I, the young one, slumber at night, 
Little did I slumber, seeing so much in sleep ; 
For in the middle court, arose a cypress-tree, 
And by its side, another, sugar-sweet. 
And on the tree were golden boughs. 
Golden boughs, and boughs of silver." 

Answered then to me the master : — 
" My soul, to thee will I explain thy dream. 
The cypress-tree — ^that is I who am thine, 
The tree sugar-sweet art thou, who art mine, 
The boughs on the tree are the children, ours, 
Our children, boughs of the tree, so dear." 

Her voice was gentle, sweet, and in harmony 
with the soft song of love that came from her lips 
and floated upon the air. As she sang her ner- 
vousness forsook her; she seemed a messenger 
who had come from the spirit-world to be a bird 
of song upon earth. 

AlexandrofF was silent ; he did not speak, for 
he had nothing to say which could express more 
than such solemn, silent admiration. Vera was 
silent too ; but she understood that he was pleased, 
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though they had been wont to thank her for her 
songs at the convent. 

At a late hour, Ivan Alexandroff excused him- 
self and took his leave of Vera and her father. 
He pressed the maiden's hand, that had never 
before been pressed by any other man in the 
blossom of youth ; and this first touch of hand and 
hand seemed to her a hallowed one that bound 
her by some mystic tie to him. 

An hour later, she was sitting before the fire in 
her own room lost in meditation, whilst her maid 
was heaping logs upon the fire. 

Hessy, the maid and companion, was the 
daughter of a poor village pope of the "old belief.** 
He had given her all the knowledge which 
he himself had gleaned, not over-much, yet all 
he had to share with her. Her mother was 
dead ; and father and daughter both rejoiced be- 
cause it was her good fortune to be chosen to 
wait upon the daughter of a State-councillor. 
Previously, she had been governess in a family 
where there were seven small mouths to feed, 

VOL. I. K 
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and but small means with which to satisfy their 
wants. 

"What do you think of men, Verotchka?"* 
Hessy asked. '' Do you find them as handsome, 
as noble, -and as good, as your school-girl friends 
expected?" 

" They are not as we are, Hessy,*' Vera an- 
swered. " They are so strong, so manly." 

" Would you wish a man not to be a man, my 
little dove ? " 

" No, not that ; I Uke men as they are, tall and 
strong ... at least, I like Ivan Ivanovitch. 
He is so handsome, and gentle, too, for a man, far 
better than any whom my imagination could 
portray. I think" — she spoke very coquettishly 
for a girl who had been shut up in a convent since 
she was quite a child — " I shall like him very well, 
and I hope I shall have a husband like him one of 
these days." 

Hessy laughed a bright, cheery laugh, and she 
said, as well as her laughter would permit her : — 

* Diminutive of Vera. 
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** And it was you, little one, who said only this 
afternoon that you would have nothing to do with 
the nasty, horrid male creatures. You have seen 
only one, and you want to marry him. I expect 
you will want a good many husbands before your 
father will give you one." 

" I did not mean that ; you know I did not that. 
Ivan Ivanovitch is the first strange man to whom I 
have spoken, and I like him very well ; but what I 
said about marriage, I take my words back again." 

*' A word is not a sparrow, Verotchka, my little 
dove. You cannot let it fly away, and then tempt 
it back again with bread-crumbs; if you once let 
it out of its cage, you may chase it as much as you 
like, but you will never capture it again." 

The maid was laughing at the little novice 
about to enter the world ; and Vera hid her blush- 
ing cheeks with her hair, upon which the gleams 
of light from the fire were playing. She was 
happy, though she knew not why; and Hessy, 
guessing the cause of her happiness, laughed at 
the innocent little maiden who knew it not. 




CHAPTER VI. 



LOVE S YOUNG DREAM. 




^^^ELIGHT! Joy! She had a letter 

S-^^ ; — a letter from him. She did not 
M ; at once read the words that he 
- ^51 n had written ; for a moment she 
was content to gaze upon his 
signature. Then she put it to her lips gently, 
fearing to damage that which his hand had 
hallowed ; and she sighed, too, because her kisses 
were no magic open sesame to the hidden thoughts 
of his heart. 

Misfortune! Sorrow! It was only a little 
note, the tiniest and daintiest of little notes, 
certainly; but only a little note, containing no 
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word of love, no word of friendship — of such friend- 
ship as hers for him. 

He had accepted her invitation; he would come, 
and . . . and ... be himself. She had 
no other expression at her command, that would 
serve her. He must come to her, and be to her 
as she would have him ; as his nature, that nature 
with which her imagination had endowed him, 
would force him to be. He would come unto her; 
that was to be his atonement for the little note's 
paucity of words, that was to be her compensation 
for those words' coldness. 

"Oh! if I had only a man's courage, a man'^ 
rights!" she exclaimed to herself, shut up in her 
own room, safe even from the intrusion of Hessy, 
the maid, "how different would a letter of mine be, 
if written to him ! How I should know, if I were 
such a man as he, the thrill of pleasure, the 
ecstatic joy I was bestowing upon her to whom I 
wrote! How I should pour forth an ode, an ode 
of love, one worthy of Pushkin ! " 

But their relative positions were not to be 
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changed. The letter could only be idealized by 
the imagination ; lengthened, by reading it over and 
over again. This she did, willingly, eagerly, 
thankfully, praising her patron saint and Ivan 
Alexandroff, for the letter that required hours 
upon hours to read, for the letter upon which 
she could ponder for days, weeks, years, for the 
poem worthy of Pushkin, for his idyl that would 
last her for all time — until Ivan Alexandroff should 
come to her again. 

She had left the Smolna Convent, bent upon 
world-conquest, upon the conquest of the world 
that to her was a mystery. Now, she had deter- 
mined to be a heroine, such an one as Pushkin 
had drawn, a heroine different enough from the 
one that came from the Smolna Convent, that 
was to be wooed and won by the Prince of 
Mystery, when all the other knights of chivalry, 
all less powerful and rich and dazzling than her 
conqueror, had splintered lances for her, all in 
vain. 

She was willing to lay aside the homage of 
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the world, which it had been her determination 
to encounter and to overcome. The world had 
not been close enough for her to splinter her 
lance ; and such poor knights, as had passed be- 
fore her in array, had been all unworthy of her 
prowess. Her convent comrades had devised 
campaigns for her beauty; she was to retreat, 
but to overcome, in the way that Alexander had 
conquered Napoleon. Now she had retreated, but 
she had no desire to advance again ; the conflict 
was at an end. 

Her hero was changed. She had.^ learned that 
the world had other heroism, other morality, and 
other romance, than that which had found a 
place in the imagination of the convent maidens. 
Hessy, too, had babbled of the unselfishness of 
love, of nobler aims of life than the glorification of 
self, of higher and nobler work for a woman than 
man-conquest, which, leading as it so often does 
to the woman's subjection, might prove a victory, 
worse even than defeat. 

She was pleased and happy. The sensations 
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of the moment were full of joy and pleasure, of 
happiness and delight, that were all too novel, and 
too enchanting! She was nervous and excited, 
but her nerves quickened with throbs of pleasure, 
which had hitherto been to her unknown. She 
was deliriously happy; then, from her eyes the 
ruby glass of enchantment fell ; she doubted, and 
her high spirits soared away. Puck, who had been 
holding one of his revels, hastened back from her 
to Titania, and she was awakened from her dream. 

In her hand she held a note, a mean little note, 
bearing no answer from his heart to hers ; it was 
ill that was left, the dregs of the cup; letter, 
poem, and idyl, were all lost with the cloud of 
thought that had passed away. 

This little note was only another proof of the 
horrid system of nineteenth century civilization, a 
system that separated her from him, him from her. 
If she might only have lived ages ago, when he 
might have come unto her, and have been her 
knight and champion, or if in sorrow and suffering 
she might have gone unto him for succour and 
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support; if together they might have wandered 
through some vast forest of pines, or if they might 
have fled together to the sunny skies and breezy 
open plains of Little Russia, there to be amongst 
the Slavs of the Slavs, as peasants in a land that 
yields its fruits, not grudgingly or sparingly, but 
with a lavish hand — then she would have been 
content. 

There they might dwell in some little humble 
rustic cottage, built by their own hands, of the 
materials afforded by Nature: a few oak stakes, 
tough withes, and a little clay. In such a home, 
and there only, could she pour forth to him the 
overflowing emotions of her heart, as if he were 
but one of the maidens of Smolna. 

A young girl, who has spent her childhood, 
immured within the convent walls, looks eagerly 
forward to the bright life which is beyond ; and the 
Slav maiden is, above all others, wont to regard 
the future as a long, glorious day-dream of happi- 
ness and bliss, in which she, a gaily bedecked 
butterfly, may hover around an earthly paradise, 
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the admired, the flattered, the beloved of all be- 
holders. 

Vera Michadovna had been the most enthusi- 
astic of all the inmates of the Smolna Convent ; 
and now she had come to St. Petersburg, to the 
world that she was to conquer. The world, how- 
ever, her world, was one, she found, very difl&cult 
to overcome. 

There was her father, a most stubborn adver- 
sary for a daughter to subdue ; and Hessy, the 
maid, who had ideas upon the subject of social 
and political equality, and who was bent upon a 
redistribution of all the good things of this world, 
wished to be the equal of all men, and above all, 
of all women. Vera was to be the only exception 
to this rule; for the mistress was to become a 
convert to the cause of humanity, and be an 
humble follower of Hessy, the maid. Ivan Ivano- 
vitch AlexandrofF, however, was the one whom Vera 
most eagerly desired to conquer — and to him she 
had yielded her heart, a captive. 

Her father deemed her only a gushing girl. 
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pretty, and when duly bedecked in her war-paint, cap- 
able of securing an alliance with some noble house, 
that could offer honours and advancement to him- 
self and a handsome establishment to his daughter. 

That romantic episode, with Ivan Ivanovitch 
as an imaginary hero and son-in-law, was past 
and gone, and with it all the sentiment of which 
he had ever been guilty. He had dismissed the 
young lawyer from his thoughts as a possible 
suitor for the hand of his daughter, though at his 
brother's request he had allowed her to send 
Ivan an invitation to the ball which he was to 
give in honour of her return from the Smolna 
Convent with a first-class certificate of merit. 

Lertoffski's ball was one of those entertain- 
ments which sometimes startle St. Petersburg by 
their extraordinary splendour and magnificence. 
Vera Michaflovna had already been spoken of as 
the new beauty of the season, and all that was 
highest in the aristocracy of birth, and of ofiice, 
came to see her make her debut before the fashion- 
able world. 
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The staircase and the entrance to the recep- 
tion rooms were thronged by a brilliant assembly ; 
and the guests wondered at the extravagance of a 
man who had been considered a miser. In one 
night, he had squandered enough to provide the 
poor of the capital with a wholesome meal, in 
order that he might entertain the princes and 
high nobility of the capital. 

Not that the thoughts of the pleasure-seekers 
happed upon any such dismal thoughts as the 
feeding of the outcasts of society. The poor 
might stay outside, warming themselves at some 
distance from the fires provided for the coachmen, 
or watching the arrival of the carriages of those 
who still believed that the art of pleasure was 
not dead ; but there were no crumbs from the rich 
man's table for them. 

Within, there were tropical plants, chosen upon 
account of their rarity; fair ladies, flitting and 
flaunting in silks and satins; and men, decorated 
with the orders of St. Alexander Nevski, of St. 
George, of St. Vladimir, of St. Anne, and of St. 
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Andrew with the blue eagle and the brilliants. 
There was no lack of wines, music, or attendants ; 
but the house of the councillor of state presented 
no national characteristic. Before the great Slav 
nation had murdered men and dishonoured Sla- 
vonian maidens and wives in Poland, politicians 
were either reformers or conservatives : the com- 
promise of Panslavism had not then been generally 

« 

adopted. 

The Conservatives said, " The greatness and 
glory of the empire of Russia have been insepar- 
ably connected with autocracy. An autocrat alone 
can overcome anarchy. An autocrat alone can 
bestow upon democracy, liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, and yet keep the people loyal and 
religious. Russian autocracy teaches its subjects 
that they are all equal amongst themselves, being 
children of the little Father ; just as all men are 
equal in the sight of God, the Great Father in 
Heaven. Thus the submission of a people affords 
an illustration of a great principle of morality." 

The young Liberals clamoured for a Constitu- 
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tion, and demanded reforms in every department 
of the administration. Free schools, the liberty of 
the press, trial by jury, and the appointment of 
judges independent alike of the Crown and of the 
nobles, were reforms, according to them, necessary 
for Russia. 

It was not certain which party would in the 
end prevail, so the State-councillor was anxious 
to retain the goodwill of both. Upon this account 
he said but little about politics, and when he con- 
sidered it advisable to speak, he would employ 
some formula that he had learned by heart ; such 
as, " I believe in the honour and glory of Russia." 
As this Russia might be either that of the People 
or that of the Czar, it gave oifence to nobody. 

His drawing-room was neutral ground. Every- 
thing in the house seemed a copy of some Parisian 
model — ladies' dresses, furniture, and all. The 
mansion might have been in the quartier St, 
Germain, and its characteristics still have been less 
French. 

Ivan Ivanovitch Alexandroif owed his invitation 
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to Nicholas Petrovitch, the State-councillor's 
brother, not, as he thought, to Vera Michaflovna. 
Lertoffski would neither have yielded to his 
daughter, nor have invited an undesirable indi- 
vidual, without a sufficient reason ; but Nicholas 
Petrovitch had asked permission to bring his 
friend, young Alexandroflf. 

Nicholas Petrovitch resembled a comet. He 
had appeared suddenly upon the political horizon, 
and he had obtained a following. It was quite 
uncertain how long the comet's tail might eventually 
become ; it might even come in contact with the 
bureaucratic world, and then the destruction of the 
Tchin might ensue, and cause a cloud of cosmic 
dust. 

Ivan Ivanovitch accompanied Nicholas Petro- 
vitch Lertoffski. " My brother," said the latter, 
as they were ascending the steps, " is a wonderful 
man. He invites men of every religion, and of 
every shade in politics. If he had done this during 
the reign of Nicholas, he would soon have found 
himself on the way to Siberia. As it is, he may 
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be a popular minister, if the Czar be wise enough 
to yield to the country demanding reform. He 
welcomes us with the rest; he wants to retain 
office whoever comes into power. He plays at 
pitch and toss, and his motto is, ^ heads, I win ; 
tails, you lose.' I often call him the Muscovite ; 
for Moscow is in the valley of Russia — ^the road 
thither is downhill from everywhere." 

Lertoflfski came forward to greet his brother 
and Ivan Alexandroflf. He led them to Vera, who 
was making her debut in society, draped in a white 
silken robe, which seemed to have been the gift of 
soihe fairy god-mother. 

She was a little Cinderella, who had come from 
the convent instead of from the kitchen ;.but she 
was not one whit more accustomed than the 
heroine of the fairy legend to the splendours with 
which, for the first time, she was surrounded. 
She was a little nervous, and her nervousness was 
the cause o^ a pretty flush of colour upon her 
cheek. 

Ivan Ivanovitch Alexandroff was an old friend. 
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She had seen him once before, and all the rest 
were strangers ; even her aunt, a member of the 
celebrated quartet, who was her chaperon for the 
evening, she had never seen before. 

" Do you like St. Petersburg and the Peters- 
burgers, Vera MichaYlovna ? " Ivan asked, whilst 
they were waiting for the music to commence. 

" It is a wonderful city," she answered. " But 
I miss my old friends, and I have no new ones to 
take their place. As to the Petersburgers, I know 
nothing about them." 

" If I ask you the question three months hence, 
he remarked, " you will give me a very different 



answer." 



" I do not think I should. The city, the people, 
and all, are so strange ; it is so different to the life 
at the Smolna Convent. The girls were so ' nice,' 
and I loved some of them so much ; and now I 
may never see any of them again." 

**Then you wish you were still in the convent, 
Vera MichaHovna ? " He could not help smiling. 

" Well, I cannot say that, Ivan Ivanovitch ; 

VOL. I. L 
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but I wish the roads were not so muddy, and I 
wish the people were younger, and kinder/' 

" Life is hard to bear," he said, repeating the 
words which the Liberal Princess Helena had 
rendered famous, " in a city in which the streets 
are damp, and the hearts dry," 

" Perhaps we shall not have such a warm day 
as this again to-morrow to thaw the snow," she 
observed. 

" And perhaps the heart of Vera MichaHovna 



9t 



" Do you like my dress ? " she asked gaily. 
** Everyone admires it." , 

Then, whilst he was flattering her dressmaker, 
the music commenced, and they began to waltz. 
She had been taught to dance at the convent ; but 
she had never had a man as a partner before. It 
was a new experience, and not an unpleasant one. 
She yielded herself entirely to her strong partner ; 
she did not speak to him ; she was thinking of the 
new life upon which she had just entered. 

In comparison with the convent life, it w^as all 
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very bright ; the clear Hght of a large wax altar- 
candley to a tallow dip burning in honour of some 
minor saint. She had been taught to think of life, 
as of the burning of a candle, throwing its light, 
great or small, upon the world. At last, the 
candle flickers and the light grows dim ; it wavers 
with the draught, and then goes out ; whilst 
from it expiring, there rises a little cloud of 
smoke. 

Alexandroff was thinking of the women who 
had wooed and caressed him, winning from him a 
few honey-laden words ; nothing more. At first, 
he had been grateful to the women who had held, 
out to him the nectar of the gods ; but, he had 
quaffed the cup to satiety, and he cared for it no 
longer. 

The child before him was so innocent, so 
different to them all. She seemed to have com^ 
into the world, a woman unspotted by the world's 
sins. " But the world will soon corrupt her," he 
thought ; " in time she will be like the rest, to be 
bought and sold — for dower." 
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He had not been altogether depraved by his 
evil surroundings ; he still retained enough of 
innocence to long to throw around her the cloak 
of his own strength, that it might shield her from 
the iniquities of the world. 

Lertoffski, the father, was sitting down to a 
game of whist. It was wonderful how popular he 
was, even at the card-table, though such an excel- 
lent player, and such a lucky one. He had care- 
fully studied the book of life. 

" So-and-so, son of so-and-so, was good enough 
to play the knave," he would say. "I had the 
honour of covering it with the king, and you were 
kind enough to trouble yourself to win the trick 
with the ace. My partner was so obliging as to 
hold the queen." 

Then, he would take the money he won, with 
such humility; you gave yourself too much trouble; 
you did him far too much honour ; he was so 
polite that it was almost a pleasure to lose to him ; 
and some men did consider it a distinction to play 
cards with a State-councillor, acting as one of the 
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private secretaries to the Czar, and were quite 
content to lose their money. 

The waltz came to an end ; the music ceased, 
and Ivan asked Vera to introduce him to her aunt. 

" I am so afraid of her," the girl answered. 
" I have only spoken to her once, and then I did 
not know what to say. She patted me on the 
head, that was all. You would not like her, I am 
sure ; she is quite old." 

Alexandroff had proposed to leave her by her 
aunt's side ; but he could not tell her that the 
usages of society demanded that she should now 
leave him, that the evening should be spent in the 
company of many strangers, not with . a single 
friend. 

She had already learned to consider him a 
friend. 

Vera Micha3ovna led her partner, nothing 
loath, from the ball-room. She had herself caused 
a samovar to be placed in a little ante-room, which 
was concealed by thick silk curtains ; and here 
she poured him out a cup of tea. They were alone, 
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and the little novice knew that they were not likely 
to be disturbed. She had a secret wish to hide 
away from her aunt and the strangers, from all 
but Ivan Ivanovitch who was a pleasant com- 
panion. 

"When you came to see us first," she said, 
"you spoke of the people ; then, I did not know 
who you meant. Now, Hessy, my companion, has 
told me all about them, and has taught me to pity 
them. Their lives must be full of misery. Hessy 
thinks papa should not give grand parties like this ; 
he should spend the money upon the poor. I 
agree with her ; I do not care for all this grandeur 
at all. I think that all should be equal ; that if 
everyone were to labour according to his, or her, 
power, there would be plenty for all." 

" Hessy is one of the party of progress ; a 
Nihilist, I suppose ? " 

"I like her very much. She Says that the 
Orthodox Church was founded by Nikon the 
Heretic, to give more power to the Czars. He 
sowed Satan's tares, and set ravenous wolves on 
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good people. She is the daughter of a village 
priest, of the Old Belief." 

" Who was Nikon ? " he asked, pressing her 
hand a little, and fixing his eyes upon hers, kindly. 
Either he was very ignorant of ecclesiastical 
history, or he pleaded ignorance to make her talk. 

They had been standing, but now she sat down 
upon the divan, and he seated himself by her side. 
He seemed like an old friend, one of those whom 
she could trust implicitly ; so she chatted away to 
tim, as if he were one of her own school-com- 
panions. She did not fear him, as she did Hessy, 
her aunt, her father, and the rest of her new world. 

"The Church, Ivan Ivanovitch," she said, "calls 
Nikon, the Patriarch ; but Hessy says he was the 
Evil One. He married, and ill-treated his wife ; 
he was too lazy to work, so he made her do 
everything ; and when he was tired of her, he forced 
her to take the veil, that he might be free. I 
should not like to pass all my life in a convent. You 
have no idea how dull it is, and how much worse 
it would be, with all old women* They dressed 
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US SO badly ; they did not care whether our clothes 
fitted us or not. I hate black and grey, and I will 
never wear them again. We wondered what the 
world was like, and we wanted to get into it, just 
because we could not. It was very hard, when 
one of the girls went away, and we had to stop. 
We often cried; but I think it was more from 
envy than love ; for when I took my first-class 
certificate and came away, I could not shed a 
single tear. The other girls made their eyes quite 
red with weeping ; but I could not cry ; I felt too 
happy." 

" And now, Vera Michailovna ? " 

'' Oh ! the world is not half such a pleasant nice 
place as I expected ! " She could not help sighing. 

" Our world," he answered, " is very much like 
the stage. Seen from a distance, nothing could 
be brighter ; but if we approach too close, all the 
enchantment fades away." 

" I thought everyone would be so kind and 
good ; and now I only like you and Hessy. Yes, 
I like papa, too ; he is much kinder than the Lady 
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Superior at the convent. Still, I thought, when 
I escaped from the high walls, I should be perfectly 
happy ; yet I am not." 

"There is a Russian proverb which says, 
'Happiness is only to be found when it is not 
present.' " 

" It is a riddle of yours, and I cannot read 
it." 

" It is not my riddle, but a riddle of life. 
Happiness can easily be found in the future or in 
the past. In the future, we may look forward to 
much enjoyment ; and we can recall many pleasant 
scenes in the past. But the enjoyment which we 
anticipate will not make us really happy when the 
time comes ; the happy scenes in the past were 
never perfectly happy, though they may seem so 
to us now/' 

" Then, at this moment, you are not happy 
with me ; for that would be present happiness ? " 

" Present happiness may come ; but it will not 
be found by seeking. If we analyse our present 
happiness, it will not prove perfect ; the happiness 
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will pass away. Take ourselves. I was happy, 
listening to you in the past; perfectly happy, I 
think. Now, I analyse what seems to me present 
happiness, and I remember that in the immediate 
future I must take you back to your aunt, and she 
may be cross with me for keeping you so long. I 
am sorry, and sorrow is incompatible with perfect 
happiness." 

" Must I go back to her ? I do not know 
her at all ; I am afraid of her," Vera said, sighing, 

" You have made your analysis, and it has not 
given you happiness," he observed. 

" Not perfect happiness," she answered. 

** Happiness," he remarked, " must be perfect, 
or it does not exist." 

"Still, I am happy with you now; it is my 
aunt, in the future, who causes me pain." 

" Vera Michailovna," he said, pressing her 
hand, " I am happy to think you enjoy present 
happiness with me. But this does not come from 
your seeking it, nor is it to be found by analysis* 
I also am happy with you ; but if I think of my 
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mental state, and compare it with that most highly 
to be desired, something is wanting." 

" What is the something ? " 

" Vera ! " he pressed her hand, then, after a 
pause, he added the formal " Michailovna." She 
looked at him, and he saw that she did not know 
that the something was love. 

She was beautiful, exceedingly charming, too, 
and innocent ; he loved to study her, and study- 
ing, almost learned to love. He had never met 
such an innocent child as this before, and he still 
retained a heart that could love such an one ; that 
could pity her, launched upon a heartless, un- 
relenting world. He could still reverence her 
simplicity, and admire her, because she was so 

different to all others, in a world that was so 

* 

vile. 

He felt that he should tear himself away from 
her, that he should take her back to her aunt ; but 
he had not the courage to make such a suggestion 
to her, knowing as he did how displeasing it would 
be. Still, he knew that they could not stop where 
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they were any longer. He wondered that no one 
had come to look for her ; he did not know that 
she, in her innocence, had brought him there, 
because it was about the last place of which fhey 
were likely to think. 

" Vera . . . Michailovna " — he was greatly 
tempted to omit the patronymic ; he felt a great 
desire to touch her forehead with his lips. Still, 
he resisted the temptation ; he only looked at her 
lovingly, whilst she rewarded him with smiles, such 
as she might have bestowed upon some favourite 
convent maid. 

" Do you work like papa ? " she asked, after 
a pause. 

" Oh ! no," he answered. " If they create a 
new Bar, I shall be a member of it ; at the present 
I am only a journalist." 

" Do you think journalism worthy of you ? " 
she asked, pouring him out another cup of tea. 
" It seems to me such a little thing for a map to 
run about the world seeking news for the amuse- 
ment of others. To describe a railway accident^ 
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such as that in this morning's paper, giving all the 
horrible details, to . . . " 

Ivan Ivanovitch interrupted her. She was 
wounding his pride, and this part of his humanity 
was particularly irritable. 

" No, no, not for that. Vera Michailovna ! 
Our real duties are to instruct our readers, and to 
be the historians of the passing day. When the 
historian a thousand years hence sits down to 
write, see! what vast stores will be before him. 
Then, too, we are reformers ; we teach the people 
to insist upon their rights." 

For him, for herself, she had now her ambitions, 
no vulgar ones such as those of the maids around 
her, who thought of nothing but husbands, dia- 
monds, silks, satins, and things of gold and silver. 
She had now no desire to be styled " Your 
Excellency," no longing to set the fashions at St. 
Petersburg by becoming a doll for some Parisian 
man-milliner to dress- 
Ivan's pride was wounded by her doubting his 
heroism. But he was a man, and consequently 
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perverse ; so he valued, all the more highly, love 
that seemed difficult to gain. 

She questioned his worthiness, and he did 
not know that it was love which prompted her to 
ask him what use he made of himself in the 
world. 

Thinking the matter over, he was unable to 
call to mind any services rendered by him to the 
peasant and artisan classes, to repay them for the 
labour done by them for him. The articles which 
he wrote were not addressed to them, and were 
in fact of but little greater importance than those 
of which this innocent maiden complained. 

They were silent for a little while ; then, Vera's 
aunt, Elizabeth Petrovna, found them. " I have 
been looking for you everywhere, child," she said. 

" I have been taking tea with my partner, Ivan 
Ivanovitch," Vera said. Then she introduced him 
to the old lady, who received him graciously, called 
him her benefactor, and invited him to her house, 
with old-time courtesy. 

" Good-bye ! Ivan Ivanovitch," Vera said. " I 
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hope Uncle Nicholas will often bring you here, or 
else that we shall often meet at my aunt's." 

Then, when Alexandrofif had left them, she 
said, in answer to one of Elizabeth Petrovna's 
questions, " I like him very much indeed. He is 
quite like one of the Smolna maids." 

Thereupon the old lady forgot the scolding she 
was about to deliver ; she patted Verotchka upon 
the head ; she could not help smiling. 

This little daughter of Eve was more interest- 
ing than Prince Potemkin, who had been telling 
her that he was seeking a young and pretty wife. 
Elizabeth Petrovna was a match-maker of good 
repute, and she was always pleased to have a 
number of desirable young girls and men at her 
disposal. These she would invite to her house, 
where they would pair of their own accord, and 
make love ii;i a corner ; then she would marry 
them oif. She was more successful than any 
other match-maker, professional or amateur, and 
she boasted that all her couples turned out well. 

The prince did not meet with her approval as 
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a suitor. In the first place, he was six-and-sixty, 
and she preferred lovers of six-and-twenty ; and 
secondly, he was a man of ill repute. She did 
not place any credence in the idle rumours, as to 
the murder of the public singer, Zillah, which were 
still current in St. Petersburg, though the prince was 
now again received in society ; it sufficed that for a 
quarter of a century he had been the pander to 
the vices of his sovereign, whilst for the same 
period his own life had been so notoriously evil 
that people, who dared not speak of the vices of 
Nicholas, had made him serve as the Czar's 
whipping-boy. He had induced the Countess 
Apraxin to leave her husband and to live with him 
at his palace ; he gave evidence against Colonel 
Golovin before the corrupt Senate, and when the 
husband was sentenced to perpetual exile in Siberia 
and the wife petitioned to be allowed to accompany 
him, it was arranged that she should be allowed 
to present her petition in person to the Czar, at 
the palace of the prince. She entered with a heart 
full of sad hope ; but she never left the palace 
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alive. She died there ; and people said that she 
killed herself — to save her honour. 

Elizabeth Petrovna had a very kind heart, and 
she had determined never to let the prince have 
any one of the girls entrusted to her, not if he 
should offer to marry the ugliest and least dowered ; 
and he should certainly never be allowed to marry 
her niece Verotchka, whom she had made up her 
mind to love as a daughter. 




CHAPTER VII. 



MY LITTLE SISTER. 




ERA MICHAILOVNA, the maiden 
who had come from the convent 
to St. Petersburg, expecting to 
reap a harvest of joy and gladness 
that would excel all that her 
youthful imagination had been able to portray, 
was soon checked in her dreaming. The streets 
of the capital were damp, and the hearts of the 
great dry; so she awoke to disappointment and 
disillusion. 

So young, and so wont to dream, waking so 
suddenly from her slumbers, she was conscious of 
a vague dread of something unknown. Against 
this, she determined to close her eyes and her ears; 
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she would escape it by taking refuge again in 
slumber, by dreaming, once more, another dream. 

To her, it was very pleasant to dream. Ivan 
Ivanovitch had come to her and had won her love; 
but his heart he had not given in return. He 
might, she said to her doubting heart, never see 
her more ; he might not care for her ; and yet he 
might. It was all too delightful for her mind to 
dwell upon the pleasant, though vague, possibilities 
— ^he might do all this — he might even love her. 

But thoughts of his love, bestowed upon her- 
self, portrayed to her pictures all too brilliant to 
be true. They could come to her only in her day- 
dreams. 

Vera was unable to conceal these secret 
thoughts from Hessy, her constant companion, 
who tantalized her mistress by smiling a weird 
little smile. This set the little novice a-thinking 
whether this woman of the world were laughing at 
her, and her ignorance of mundane affairs, or not. 

Hessy was by no means pretty. Her face, 
indeed, was rather repugnant than otherwise ; but 
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she had much control over the facial muscles of 
expression, and could let her cheeks say, ^'Ohl 
I know what I know ! " in such a manner as to 
make her young mistress understand that here was 
a girl, not much older than herself, who could 
teach her ever so much, if she only would. 

Vera was a little afraid of her maid ; she was 
anxious to learn something more about Ivan 
Ivanovitch, but she feared lest she should be 
ridiculed, were she to mention the hero of her day- 
dreams a second time. 

Hessy, however, would sometimes be very 
affable ; then, she would talk and prattle away as 
eagerly as any of the girls whom Vera had left 
behind at the Smolna Convent. Upon such 
occasions, Hessy and Vera were upon terms of 
equality ; at all other times, it was the maid who 
commanded, the mistress who obeyed. 

Vera was a simple child, who had not as yet 
learned to fight her own battle with the world. 
Her mind, at the convent, had been nourished 
with tales of saints and of heroes : so it was no 
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"wonder that a man, handsome like Alexandroff, 
should win her approval and confidence ; that she 
should deem these sentiments to be devotion, that 
she should transform them into love. 

Hessy tried to reason with her. The maid 
laughed at love and lovers ; she said there should 
be a sufficient cause for everj^hing. She tried to 
persuade Vera to be less joyous too; for the 
convent maid did not pine under her burden of 
unrequited love. To Hessy's lectures, the child 
would sometimes reply, " My heart keeps dancing 
within me ; so I cannot be sad, for my heart will 
not let me." 

Then Hessy drew, for the benefit of her charge, 
a vivid picture of the miseries of the world. She 
told her something of the life of Tchernychevski, 
and she described the prison in which he was then 
confined. Having won her sympathy, she placed 
in her hands that wonderful work of his, " What 
is to be done ? " 

Vera was fascinated by the theories and plans 
of the writer, as well as by his romance, which was 
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the first, with the exception of Pushkin's Marie, 
used as a class-book at the convent, that she had 
ever been allowed to read. She studied it care- 
fully ; she loved, and suffered, with the characters 
which the author had drawn. She wished to 
learn some trade; to be independent of father, 
lover, and husband in the future. She was even 
willing to modify her own selfish schemes, 
that something might be added to the common 
weal. 

Hessy was a most sympathetic companion, 
into whose ears she could pour such vague long- 
ings, such ardent desires. Hessy knew of some 
shops, conducted upon the co-operative system, 
where dresses and other articles were sold, and 
the profits divided amongst the workers ; and she 
was acquainted with many persons, some of 
whom were medical men, who were willing to 
devote their time and skill to the benefit of the 

multitude. 

« 

She hinted, too, that Alexandroff would pro- 
bably do this, when he should become a member 
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of the Bar ; that he was already one of those 
devoted Liberals, willing to sacrifice themselves for 
poor suffering humanity. 

Vera was enthusiastic. Shadowy fancies came, 
fluttered, and went, leaving her mind half-gay, 
half-sad, longing for something, she knew not 
what. The highest instincts of her nature struggled 
to rise and free themselves from the slavery of 
ignorance, from the bonds and trammels of custom, 
with which the teachers of the Smolna Convent 
had bound her. 

What is to be dofie ? made her long to be one of 
the heroines of the People. She wished to serve 
the multitude that suffers, and dies, uncared-for ; 
but she found herself at a distance from them, 
and was separated from them by a barrier, which 
she could scarcely hope to cross. 

She could not, like Vera, the heroine of What 
is to be done ? conduct a business upon the co-oper- 
ative system, sharing the profit with those whom 
she employed. She could not follow that heroine's 
example, in studying, and making herself indepen- 
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dent, by gaining her own living ; she could only 
imitate her in loving, in longing to be freed from 
the thraldom of home, and in waiting for someone 
to come and liberate her from her cave of darkness 
and despair. 

This cave of hers was not so grim as that from 
which the heroine had been delivered. Her cave 
was rather a gilded one ; but " to the thrush," she 
said, " it matters not, whether the cage be of gold 
or of iron. She is a prisoner ; and a golden cage 
is still a prison." 

Vera was eager to escape — ^to be free. 

She wished to prove her heroism ; to do some- 
thing for mankind ; to rule over the destinies of 
men. She felt herself superior to those who for 
so long had held women in bondage. She was 
anxious for someone to deliver her from the dragon 
Society ; to lead her by the hand along the path 
of Freedom. 

If he would only come, and come at once, Ivan 
Ivanovitch would do as well as another — even 
better than another. 
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She began to take an interest in politics^ and 
Hessy was her teacher. 

Czar and peasant cannot both be expected to 
look upon current events from the same point of 
view. When they do, there will be an end to 
despotism. Hessy considered that Russia belonged 
to the Russians; that the Autocrat was 6nly a 
usurper. 

Alexander II. had ascended the throne, en< 
dowed with some of the energy of his ancestor, 
Peter the Great. Russia, his Russia, was to be 
great and prosperous. He made fifty millions, who 
had previously belonged to the nobles, his. This 
he termed, euphoniously, the emancipation of the 
serfs. 

Hessy wished to give these millions instruction, 
that in time they might have Russia, their Russia, 
under their own control ; that they might bestow 
upon themselves a real freedom. Then, the 
Romanoffs could pack up, and be off, bag and 
baggage. 

Whilst the Poles were clamouring for indepen- 
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dence, there were many liberal-minded men in 
St. Petersburg, anxious, by means of education, 
to bestow upon the peasantry a real emancipation 
of body and mind. Professors lectured to those 
unable to pay fees ; officers instructed the soldiers 
under their command, that they might become 
useful citizens, not merely food for powder and shot ; 
and students, and graduates of the universities, 
followed some mechanical trade, and went among 
the artisans, to teach them the rudiments of 
knowledge. 

Men of education rejoiced ; they had escaped 
from the tyrannous yoke of Nicholas, who re- 
garded knowledge as the greatest foe of despotism. 
They wished the Czar to be a kind father to 
his people; to prepare them for a well-ordered 
freedom. 

War with Poland began in earnest. Then a 
reaction commenced ; and Alexander II. showed 
plainly enough that he did not wish one of his 
subjects to be really free. The Poles were fighting 
for Liberty, and against the Czar ; consequently, 
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everything connected with Liberty came under the 
ban of the censor. 

The Czar, the Tchin, Conservative Russia 
reaped the laurels of victory. The Government 
was stable, the Tchin was worthy of its privileges ; 
for had not all the servants of the Crown worked 
together, and well, for the honour of their country; 
had they not stamped out the revolt and avenged 
the insult which had been offered to the Autocrat 
of all the Russias ? 

For the Poles, there was misery and exile, 
prison life and Siberia. Such a fate, the dogs 
had well deserved. They had been taught their 
lesson, but the hounds would not profit thereby. 
The dog would bite the hand that pinched his ear. 
They were dogs not men. It was useless to teach 
them. The school catechism told them that the 
great Czar, who deigned to own them, was to be 
adored ; and they had dared to turn upon him and 
his worthy officials. They were to be kicked, and 
pinched, and scourged, like dogs; and because, 
like dogs, they would turn upon their masters 
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and bite, when kicked, they were to be muzzled 
first. 

Those in office, who had been making money 
by the prevalent corruption, and many of the 
landed proprietors, who owed their wealth to serf 
labour, had never been really eager for a change. 
The emancipation had deprived the nobles, as 
such, of all power ; and the Czar was more than 
ever an absolute despot. 

It was, however, necessary that the Autocrat 
should rely upon the Tchin, the nobility, or the 
peasantry. He chose the first, for he could change 
the Tchinovniks at will, and they had no sympathy 
either with the Poles or with the Russian peasantry. 
There was a general feeling of hostility, in St. 
Petersburg, against the nation that had fallen 
so low, and even the Moderate Liberals con- 
sidered that the Poles should have accepted the 
reforms offered them ; for reform in Poland 
must have been followed, sooner or later, by 
reform in the Government of Russia. The Polish 
revolt afforded the Tchinovniks an excuse to 
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advise, and for the Czar to adopt, a policy of 
coercion. 

The peasants found that they had to work very 
hard to make a living. Formerly, it was in the 
interest of the nobles to provide the peasants with 
the bare necessaries of life ; for the value of an 
estate depended upon the number of ''souls" 
upon it. Now, the proprietors charged the peasants 
with theft when they took the wood which they 
required for firing. The nobles wished to sell 
them wood at a high price ; the moujiks answered 
that God had planted the forests. The land was 
theirs, they said, and had always been theirs; 
though they had belonged to the nobles, until the 
Little Father was good enough to set them free. 
They were both unwilling and unable to pay the 
land dues imposed upon them. 

The manumitted serfs in the towns under- 
stood the value of education, which alone 
could make them the equals of their former 
masters. They had gladly accepted the oppor- 
tunities for study afforded them, and when 
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education fell under the ban of the censor, they 
murmured. 

The nobles were discontented, because the 
changes had not benefited them. Labour could 
not easily be obtained ; when it was, the nobleman 
had to pay for it, as he had never done before. 
The free peasants were now heavily taxed, and 
consequently required more of the produce of the 
soil than they had in the good old days, when 
the steward saw that they and the other cattle 
were duly foddered. 

They were improvident, too, these peasants ; 
their stores barely lasted during the winter months, 
and the land dues were difficult to collect. It was 
the same tale everywhere ; the moujik did his best 
to retain enough of the produce to feed himself 
and his family, and to pay the capitation and 
other imperial taxes. 

The proprietor thought it very hard that he 
should be forced to wait for his money owed to him 
by such as these, whom, not long before, he could 
have flogged to death at will for any trifling cause. 
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If the noble owner, who had never done a 
day's work in his life, required money, the Govern- 
ment was the only purchaser of his claims. The 
Treasury would give him four-fifths of the value of 
his land ; but the Government paper, in which he 
would receive payment, was worth 20 per cent* 
less than the sum it represented. Thus, if the 
official valuation of the land were one hundred 
thousand roubles, he would only receive in cash 
sixty-four thousand. 

For centuries he and his ancestors had lived 
luxuriously at the expense of those who laboured ; 
now, he grumbled because a part of the land, 
which he was unable and unwilling to cultivate, 
was taken from him and given to those who would. 
He still wished to live at the expense of others, 
and this he could only do, if he were allowed to 
remain a proprietor of one of the necessaries of 
life. 

The nobles could not understand that as pro- 
prietors of land which the peasants required, they 
were an evil; and they complained because the 
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changes had done them no good. Living was 
dearer, and it required them to spend their 
capital, in order, with hired attendants, to keep 
up the state to which they had been accustomed. 

The more honest clamoured for a Constitution. 
These noblemen thought that, if the law-making 
were in their hands, they would be able to contrive, 
by hook or by crook, to provide for themselves. 
They did not understand that every idle person 
lives at the expense of those who do labour. 

The more corrupt flocked to enrol themselves 
in the army of Government officials ; whilst the 
most cunning hastened to the Czar, to assure him 
that what he had done was well done, since it was 
his act. and deed. They believed in autocracy, for 
autocrats have many loaves and fishes to distribute. 

There were only a few students with a know- 
ledge of political economy, to inform the people 
that the loaves and fishes so distributed were all 
procured by their toil. 

As a necessary consequence of the emancipa- 
tion, the reconstitution of the judicial system^ 

VOL. I. N 
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including the intoduction of juries, followed. The 
local self-government in communes, districts, and 
provinces, was arranged systematically : the com- 
munes ruled themselves, and had power to exercise 
"local option" as to the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors; the districts and provinces could build 
bridges, form roads, and effect many local improve- 
ments. 

The Czar had no desire for further reforms. 
Revolutions in Russia had always been caused by 
the nobility, and he had done away with the power 
of the nobles ; the servants of the Crown he could 
change at any moment ; and the emancipated 
peasants would be powerless as long as he with- 
held from them the advantages of education. 

The young Liberals wished for the reform of 
the Tchin. They proposed that the higher grades 
should be replaced by a ministry representing the 
opinions of the majority of an elective assembly, 
and that the lower grades, then occupied by 
Germans and the more corrupt of the petty 
Russian nobility, should be thrown open to those 
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young Russians whom the educational reforms 
had fitted for such a career. 

The Tchin did its best — or its worst— to oppose 
any reforms which would benefit the country at 
its expense. Among its defenders were many of 
the higher nobility, men apparently sane, Con- 
servatives, more or less honest, who believed that 
without their aid Russia would certainly perish ; 
that for their preservation, and for that of their 
country, it was necessary for them to leave Russia 
much as they found her. 

The arrest of MichaeloiF, the advocate of 
women's rights, and his subsequent condemnation, 
showed the tchinovniks that they would be able 
to stem the wave of reform. As long as he had 
only advocated the education and employment of 
women, they did not dare to interfere with him ; 
but he placed himself in their power by issuing an 
*' Address to the Young Generation." 

This address complained very bitterly because 
the land, which historically belonged to the 
peasants, had been taken from them. 
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"The Emperor," he wrote, "threw freedom 
to the people, as a frightened man throws a dry 
bone to a hungry dog, to quiet the animal for the 
moment, and to save his own calves. This cannot 
be overlooked. The People do not exist for the 
Government, but the Government for the People, 
The Romanoifs have evidently forgotten that they 
did not fall from heaven, but were chosen because 
they were thought more fit to govern than Polish 
or Swedish kings. If they do not satisfy the ex- 
pectations of the empire, off with them ! We do 
nbt want a power that offends us, that impedes 
the intellectual, the moral, and economical develop- 
ment of the country. We do not require a power 
that has no higher aims than dissipation and self- 
interest. We need no czar, no emperor, no 
anointed of God, no ermine mantle covering 
hereditary incapacity, but a simple earthly man, 
understanding human life and the people by whom 
he is elected ; no emperor anointed in the 
Cathedral of the Assumption, but a chosen elder 
paid for his work. 
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" The present Government is good for nothing, 
and the time has now come for Russia to treat the 
Government, as the peasants on an estate in 
Tamboff treated their German stewards. When 
the manifesto of the Emancipation had been read 
to them, they harnessed horses to a cart, politely 
invited the stewards to get into it, and when they 
had driven them to the boundary of the estate, 
said to them, also very politely, *We feel much 
obliged to you for having governed us. Now go, 
God be with you, but never come back here ! ' 

" Despotism has only once benefited the people 
of Russia, and that was when the reigning 
emperor said, ' Let the serf be free ! ' and one 
hundred thousand proprietors bowed their heads 
in readiness to obey his autocratic will. 

"The emancipation of the serfs is the first step 
to a great future, or to a great misfortune for 
Russia. Every peasant and every citizen in 
Russia can be a landed proprietor; we have so 
much land that we have enough for tens of 
thousands of years. We may rejoice that the 
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misfortunes and difficulties of Europe have not 
been ours, though we must profit by her experience. 
We do not want her aristocracy or her pro- 
letarianism, her formation into kingdoms or her 
imperial power. We are like new settlers ; let us 
leave our people at peace, weeding out, however,. 
the rank grass that has sprung from seed blown to 
us, in the shape of German ideas of economy and 
government- We do not want to divide our lands 
as they were divided in ancient times, when no one 
anticipated that they would ever become scarce. 
We wish to act according to our ideas ; we wish 
to go boldly forward ; we have faith in our young 
strength ; and we believe that we are destined to 
open a new era in history. 

" If it be necessary, in order to divide our lands 
amongst the people, that the hundred thousand 
proprietors should disappear, as a class, there is 
nothing very terrible for us in that ; for until now, 
the nobility has shown itself to be the enemy of 
the working forces of the country. The labouring 
classes could get on very well without the aristo- 
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cracy, if it and the Court were to perish suddenly. 
The peasant will scarcely miss a grand-duke who 
wants a hundred and thirty horses, whilst a better 
and more useful man can manage with a pair. 
Why should fifty millions a year be spent on the 
Court, when, for a tenth part of that sum, men 
could be employed who would work for the good 
of their country ? " 

This is a very free translation of parts of the 
address, which concludes by advising the youth of 
Russia to form revolutionary circles, until at last 
in companies of tens all the men who had any 
regard for their country, should be leagued 
together for the good of Russia. 

Michaeloff was the first political prisoner tried 
by the Russian tribunals, since the accession of 
Alexander II. He became, for the moment, the 
most popular man in the empire ; his portrait was 
exhibited in all the shop-windows ; everyone spoke 
of him as of a hero and a martyr ; and there was 
even a demand for his essays on the subject of 
the emancipation of woman. 
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The senate sentenced him to twelve and a half 
years' hard labour in the mines of Siberia. A 
subscription was then opened for his benefit, and 
a considerable sum was collected. To deprive this 
testimonial of all political significance, the Governor- 
General of St. Petersburg subscribed a thousand 
roubles, and the Emperor, who reduced the sen- 
tence to six years, was also a contributor to the 
fund. 

Tchemychevski, the translator of the works of 
Stuart Mill, was one of the next victims. He had 
discussed the doctrines of Adam Smith from a 
socialistic point of view ; he had shown that politi- 
cal economy is not an exact science, that the 
system of political economy, which is favourable to 
the privileged classes, is not that which should be 
upheld by Democracy. 

War, he considered a relic of barbarism. Why, 
he asked, should the people allow themselves to be 
dragged to slaughter ? Their governors, who had 
always oppressed them, had called upon them to 
deliver Moscow from the Poles, to conquer Little 
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Russia, to drive out Swedes and Turks, to turn 
back Napoleon, and from all this bloodshed they 
had gained nothing — absolutely nothing. 

Tchernychevski was imprisoned, and in the 
fortress of St. Petersburg he wrote WJtat is to be 
done ? which appeared in 1863, in the third, fourth, 
and fifth numbers of the Contemporary, then edited 
by the poet Necrassoff. The magazine was after- 
wards suspended by order of the Czar, upon 
account of its evil tendency; and the author drew 
upon himself a fate harder than that which he was 
then suffering. 

In 1864, after twenty-two months spent as a 
prisoner in the fortress, Tchernychevski was pil- 
loried in one of the public squares of St. Petersburg. 
Vera and Hessy, Ivan Alexandroff, and a mass of 
men and women were present, sympathising with 
the poor man who was to suifer a martyrdom, 
because he had longed to set them free from all 
oppression. 

The executioner read the decree of the senate, 
condemning him for exciting to revolt, to fourteen 
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years' hard labour in the mines, and afterwards to 
pei^etual exile in Siberia. A sword was broken 
over his head : he was dead to the world. 

To Ivan, to Hessy, to Vera, to all the youth of 
Russia, he was a patriot and a martyr who had 
suiFered through the great love that he bore to his 
country and his countrymen. 

"He was a great man," Ivan said to Vera, 
speaking of him as of one dead. 

" Yes," she answered, " he gives even women 
hope." 

" And now, imprisoned in Siberia, powerless to 
act, as if his body were dead, he will become a 
power that will overthrow tyranny." 

" How? " she asked simply. 

" His works will instil new ideas, and they will 
be read more now than when he was amongst us." 

"Ah yes!" she answered. "He has already 
taught me that women are women first and ladies 
afterwards, by being imbued by a spirit of gentle- 
ness that feels compassion for all human ills; 
that work is honourable to all, and disgraceful to 
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none ; that idleness is a crime, being one of the 
chief causes of human suffering ; that we are all 
brethren, and that the poor are sometimes our 
nobler brethren." 

Ivan took her hand. " Vera," he said — he 
called her Vera, not Vera Micha3ovna, giving her 
no title of mere courtesy — " these are indeed noble 
sentiments." 

She looked up at his face ; it was very pleasant 
to win his approbation. At that moment she 
could have done anything for him, anything for 
the cause of humanity. 

" What can I do ? " she asked. She felt her 
weakness. 

"Work!" 

" How can I work ? " she asked. " I am shut 
off from all opportunities of labouring for my 
fellows. I think that women should work; for 
work alone can make them useful beings and not 
drones ; work alone can make them independent 
of masculine aid in pecuniary matters. It is easy 
to read * What is to be done ? ' and to agree with 
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Tchernychevski ; but we cannot each of us start a 
milliner's shop upon the co-operative system ; we 
have not each of us a Lopoukhoff to free us from 
the captivity in which we are withheld from 
any kind of useful labour." 

" But you, Vera, you gannot want any Lopouk- 
hoff . . ." He had taken her hand again ; 
she looked down at the ground ; in her mind she 
was indeed conscious of the want of a Lopoukhoff, 
of a hero who would free her from restraint. If 
Ivan, her Ivan by her side, was willing to take 
upon himself such a part, she felt herself capable 
of bearing such burdens as Vera, her namesake, 
Tchernychevski's heroine, had borne. With Ivan 
as a hero, she could indeed be a heroine, one 
worthy even of him. 

She was eager to suffer martyrdom ; martyr- 
dom not causing death, but only a punishment 
that he would render a pleasure by being a fellow- 
sufferer. To be exiled to some southern village, 
he being her companion, and sharing a like fate; 
a long journey, Ivan and herself, guarded by 
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police ; their arrival at the place of exile ; a village 
priest, a joining of hands, a cottage in some 
romantic spot ; freedom for all things, except to 
return to her father and St. Petersburg ; comfort, 
happiness — these were all to be parts of her 
punishment. Yet she called it martyrdom, for 
she wished to be a martyr, the name being 
associated in her mind with men and women who 
had done noble deeds. 

Of martyrdom, of death, she did not think ; 
she was too young to die. Of Siberia, of the 
mines of Nertchinsk, of a life of privation, 
separated from him, and from all the nobler 
amongst mankind, except a few who had sacrified 
themselves for humanity, as she for him — she had 
no fear; her father was a man of influence at 
Court. 

The knout, the police dens whither women 
were taken, during the reign of Nicholas, and 
scourged with rods, only a hint being given after 
the scourging as to the cause of offence, and a 
hope expressed that it would not be repeated — 
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these were no terrors to her. She hved' under the 
milder Czar, Alexander II., and ladies no longer 
complained in whispers of these nightmares, so 
striking as even for a time to leave the marks that 
might have been expected from a man's, and not 
a ghost's brutality. 

All, her all, she was willing to suffer, if he 
would only invite her to share his sorrows. She 
did not in her heart even venture to ask for love ; 
she would be content with a little human sympathy, 
such as, outside the convent walls, there seemed 
none for her. But no words of encouragement 
were spoken to her; he walked on silently; he was 
thinking of Tchernychevski ; and thoughts of a 
man sentenced to hard labour in the quicksilver 
mines of Siberia are sad. 

Hessy was following her at a distance. The 
maid had a companion, one, too, not so lost in 
thought as Ivan Ivanovitch. Vera looked round, 
occasionally, and saw them talking earnestly ; she 
felt a little envious ; she wondered why she alone, 
amongst women, should be forgotten. 
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She wished Ivan to speak to her, but he did 
not speak ; she would have spoken to him, had she 
known what to say. But she had not as yet 
learned the small talk of society, and he walked on 
silently and his feet kept pace with his thoughts. 
It was even rather difficult for her to keep up 
with him, but she did not like to say this to her 
hero. 

Alexandroff was the first to speak. "Vera, 
my little pet," he said, "if you wish it, I will 
give you all you want — work, freedom, and 
love." 

Vera MichaHovna did not raise her eyes from 
the ground. 

" If you espouse our cause, Verotchka," * he 
continued, " you will be my little sister, and we will 
labour together for humanity." 

" You are very good, brother Ivan," she 
answered. He pressed her hand, and then they 
parted. When they reached home. Vera told 

* Diminutive of Vera. 
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Hessy that she was very happy ; she did not, 

however, require any lunch. 

" Remember our Russian proverb," the com- 
panion answered, " 'A nightingale does not feed on 
its songs.' " 




CHAPTER VIII. 



THE QUARTET. 




HO EVER made any inquiry 
about the quartet was cer- 
tainly a stranger to the 
fashionable world of St. 
Petersburg. Not that any- 
one knew very much about this corporate body, 
which seemed to lack a separate individuality for 
each of its members; but society delighted to 
honour the quartet, and those who had not the 
honour of its acquaintance did not belong to the 
sacred circle of fashion, of which it was one of the 
highest ornaments. It sufficed that the quartet 

consisted of Elizabeth Petrovna, the aunt of Vera, 
VOL. I O 
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who was her chaperon at 'the ball given in her 
honour; Vassili Alexandrovitch, the husband of 
Elizabeth Petrovna ; Anne Petrovna, the sister of 
Elizabeth Petrovna; and Vladimir Dmitrievitch, 
the husband of Anne and brother-in-law of Eliza- 
beth Petrovna. 

Elizabeth Petrovna, Vassili , Alexandrovitch, 
Anne Petrovna, and Vladimir Dmitrievitch, the 
quartet, possessed an individuahty of their own. 
They formed a corporation recognized by society, 
2l persona which deserved its recognition, if only for 
its charming old-fashioned manners and politics. 

Concerning its politics, it believed that the 
ideal state, for which the poets long, had existed 
in the past, and that, consequently, it was not even 
to be hoped for in the future; that this epoch, 
worthy of Elysium, had occurred when these four 
were young. This period was in the long-distant 
past, when no one had even dreamed of the quartet. 
Since the wars of the French Revolution, nothing 
that had been done had been well done ; it was 
only the old that was good and true. 
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Concerning its manners, also, something must 
be said. Through the mouthpiece of one of its 
organs, it could pour forth a phillipic against the 
decline of manners which had taken place since 
their youth, or an ode in praise of the delightful past. 

They could speak of Peter the Great as if he 
were a creature of yesterday, and they part and 
parcel of his creation ; they seemed to pretend to 
the age of Methuselah, to all the virtues of the 
times that had passed over their heads. Some of 
these virtues, indeed, the quartet certainly did 
possess ; for it had a charming manner, a courtly 
politeness, and a love of truth and honesty, such 
as is rarely found now-a-days. 

The history of the four, previous to the time 
when each sank his or her individuality in that of 
the quartet, had not been lacking in romance. 
Elizabeth Petrovna and Vassili Alexandrovitch 
were cousins ; nevertheless, the course of true love 
had been beset with difficulties. Both maintained 
discreet silence ; both hinted that thereby might 
hang a tale. 
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Anne Petrovna, the sister of Elizabeth, had 
disgraced herself; she had formed a mesalliance, for 
Vladimir Dmitrievitch was in trade. He belonged 
to the first guild of traders, it is true ; but even 
that could not save and preserve him and his, free 
from the pitch of trade. 

Elizabeth, the elder sister, shook them off, and 
put them away from her, as she did everything 
that was disagreeable and contaminating. 

Years passed, and they fly nowhere quicker 
than they do in the land of the Czar ; and the 
younger sister in due time attained the mature age 
of sixty. Perhaps, as years flew by, she became 
repentant of her youthful errors, perhaps Elizabeth 
was too merciful and forgiving ; at any rate they 
met, and the sisters were once more united. 

They dined together, and the dining together 
became a habit. Elizabeth Petrovna began to 
lay down the law for the benefit of the others; 
the four had one set of opinions, and the quartet 
was gradually formed. 

To the formation of this corporate body, 
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Vladimir Dmitrievitch was certainly an impedi- 
ment. He was young, comparatively speaking; 
and the others could not help despising him some- 
what upon account of his youth, for he was the 
only one under sixty. Then he sold clothes, 
wholesale and retail, and all those orders which it 
so much delights the Russian public to wear ; and 
this, of course, cast some little shadow over the 
party, and at first could not but prevent perfect 
union and harmony. When Vladimir Dmitrie- 
vitch dined out, and there was a good oppor- 
tunity, he could not help drawing attention to 
his orders, or to some article of his apparel. 
'*Hat, yes, look at that hat," he would say. 
^* Observe the nap on it. One of my own manu- 
facture ! " 

In time Vassili Alexandrovitch began to imitate 
the youthful member of their party ; and then the 
quartet was really formed. " Look at the nap on 
that hat," he would say. "One of Vladimir 
Dmitrievitch's own manufacture ! " This, however, 
would be said with an apologetic look at Elizabeth 
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Petrovna, which meant, " All this would be 
degrading to you, my little dove, if your kindly 
condescension did not raise us all to your own 
elevated position," The grey mare was the better 
horse. 

Really to become on intimate terms with the 
quartet, it was necessary to be one of the pri- 
vileged few admitted to the common table. There 
they would in no way imitate the common herd. 
The quartet enjoyed a good dinner, but it was 
addicted neither to gluttony nor to drunkenness ; 
these, it said, were failings of meaner mortals. 
Est modus in rebus was a maxim which was often 
uttered through the mouthpiece of Vassili Alex-^ 
androvitch, one of the few classical scholars in 
Russia. 

This was their usual custom. They dined, 
much after the fashion of other rich Petersburgers, 
with the exception of the afore-mentioned modera- 
tion. Then, Vladimir Dmitrievitch, upon account 
of his relative youth, rose to propose the health of 
their charming hostess, Elizabeth Petrovna. She, 
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remaining seated, would return thanks to Vladimir 
Dmitrievitch, and to the company generally, for 
the great honour which he and they had accorded 
her. 

Then, Vassili Alexandrovitch would rise to 
propose the health of Anne Petrovna, his beloved 
sister-in-law, his charming guest. The lady would 
rise in turn, in spite of her embonpoint, which was 
considerable; and she would usually favour the 
company with an account of a pitched battle which 
she waged when a school girl with another of that 
species, before suggesting to the company that 
they should honour her dear sister's husband, the 
dear friend of them all, in the same way as they 
had already honoured her unworthy self. 

Vassili Alexandrovitch would thank the gallant 
lady, and would compliment her upon her valour, 
hinting, however, that, now she was known both to 
himself and to Vladimir Dmitrievitch, she would 
never again be called upon to do battle in her own 
behoof. 

Vassili Alexandrovitch had visited England in 
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his youth, and had returned when fashionable 
Russia was giving way to Anglomania. He 
brought back with him a refrain, "For he's a jolly 
good fellow — and so say all of us." This could be 
altered to " For she's a jolly good woman," or to 
" For they're a jolly good couple," and by singing 
each line several times, there was a song of some 
length. With the quartet, this even survived that 
fatal error, the Crimean war, and was sung in one 
of the three versions daily, in English which might 
possibly be mistaken for Russian by an English- 
man unacquainted with the language of the people 
with whom he was residing. 

Finally, when the juvenile Vladimir Dmitrie- 
vitch had been toasted, and had assured the 
company that he was defending himself against 
the charge of youth by growing older day by day, 
the quartet, content with that modicum of wine, 
would leave the table. 

Vassili Alexandrovitch would hasten to open 
the door; Elizabeth Petrovna and Anne would 
advance together ; each would make way for the 
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other to pass first ; and then Anne Petrovna would 
say " Elizabeth, my dear, age before honesty." 

So Elizabeth Petrovna would pass on, making 
a majestic courtesy such as was to be seen in the 
good old days of grace and gallantry, saying, " We 
are all equal, sister Anne. We are the quartet. 
As you, however, make the request, I must needs 
obey you, dear." 

Thus it was in all things ; the stately Elizabeth 
Petrovna would lead the way that the others were 
to follow. They believed in liberty, equality, and 
firatemity, amongst themselves; they upheld the 
rights of women, too, of their woman-kind ; they 
were revolutionists, but revolutionists of a con- 
servative type. 

They believed in Peter the Great,- and were 
fond of talking of him. He was their beau idial 
as man, as sovereign. 

He was the first great male advocate in Russia 
of Woman's Rights, of woman's nearest and dearest 
right, that of exhibiting her beauty in public. He 
was a man, too, proud of his country, which he 
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did his best to render worthy of a Russian's 
pride. 

Some consider it praiseworthy for a man to be 
open both to argument and to conviction. With 
the quartet, however, this was not so. They would 
deem such a man — or such a woman either, for 
that matter — ^but a shallow-pate, a sort of weather- 
cock, veering about with the breath of his fellows. 
The quartet owed it to the dignity and age of its 
members, that they should be open neither to 
conviction nor to argument. If man did not attain 
wisdom before reaching to such a maturity of body 
and mind as theirs, it behoved man no longer to 
pursue in vain so treacherous a will-o'-the-wisp. 

The excesses of the first French Revolution had 
terrified Elizabeth Petrovna, and in her mind the 
word Liberty was associated with all the horrors 
of war, with the destruction of homes and cities, 
with the slaughter of thousands upon thousands, 
with the conversion of fertile provinces into sad 
wastes, with the mastery of the brute passions of 
man and the consequent subjection of all nobler 
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things, with deeds of rapine and the breaking up 
of laws. 

This horror of revolutionary violence naturally 
affected the opinions of the quartet upon home 
politics, and caused these four, who were plenti- 
fully endowed with the caution of age, to defend 
the existing institutions, to seek out all that was 
good in them, to avoid the evil, and to oppose its 
reform ; lest any change, however slight it might 
be at the commencement of a new era, should 
ultimately lead to a revolution, to anarchy and 
confusion. 

As to the emancipation of the serfs, they re- 
garded that act as one of spoliation and robbery ; 
a measure foolish and even dangerous. The serfs 
were, they said, perfectly happy under kind 
masters. They did not demand freedom ; they 
were, in fact, even unworthy of it. The slave 
who would work hard and deserved his freedom 
could always purchase it from his master ; it was 
not even in the interest of a bad man to withhold 
this incentive to industry from his " souls." 
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Then, too, the serfs were not as a class, suffi- 
ciently instructed to be able to depend upon them- 
selves. Even if liberty, and land also, were given to 
them, upon credit, they would immediately aban- 
don themselves to indolence and drunkenness, 
directly they were no longer compelled to work 
for their lords. With reference to the argument 
which some put forth, that the majority of the 
masters were bad, Vassili Alexandrovitch would 
say, speaking for the quartet, that these same pro- 
prietors did not treat their horses or cattle with 
that kindness and consideration which should be 
paid to poor dumb beasts ; nevertheless, only a 
madman would propose to give the cattle liberty 
and land for their enjoyment. 

If anyone would venture to argue with Eliza- 
beth Petrovna that the bad masters predominated, 
and that kind masters were only rare and excep- 
tional instances, and consequently no justification 
of serfdom, she was wont to introduce an old 
woman, almost as old as herself, who had refused 
to take advantage of the Emancipation Act. 
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This old woman was one of many of the same 
class in Russia, who, in consequence of the lack of 
training and education, which alone could endow 
them with some trace of original thought, accept 
whatever is, as something that has always been, 
as something that will endure for all time ; who 
yield a blind submission to custom and to tradition, 
knowing no better reason or excuse for the doing 
of an3rthing than that it has always been done by 
them — and by their fathers before them. 

If the guest were to try to make her show some 
sign of discontent, or to attempt to prove to her 
that even she had something to gain from an age 
of enlightenment and progress, she would only 
shake her old head wisely, and say in a tone of 
regret — 

" The old times were good. They are gone, 
and we are here. Peace be with them and with 
you, whom may Heaven grant health, wealth, 
strength, and the rank of general ! " 

Elizabeth Petrovna possessed one of the faults 
so common to her sex, both within and without 
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the realms of the Czar. She was illogical. With 
her a single instance sufficed to prove a rule ; as 
to the exceptions, these, of course, however nume- 
rous, only helped to prove it. 

Elizabeth Petrovna,in spite of her old-fashioned 
ways, or perhaps in consequence of them, enjoyed 
an excellent reputation for marrying girls to the 
best possible advantage. She knew everyone that 
was worth knowing, and could play propriety as 
well as any woman in St. Petersburg. 

For these reasons, Lertoffski, who had formed 
no plans, even of the vaguest description, since 
that concerning Alexandroff had come to so sudden 
and dismal an end, was quite willing to leave the 
match-making to the quartet ; so when Elizabeth 
Petrovna observed to him that Vera must feel a 
little lonely during the hours that he was away 
from home, and proposed that she should often 
spend the day-time with them, he readily 
acquiesced. 

Vera felt a little strange amongst the quartet 
at first, though her aunts and uncles were most 
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kind to her. They took possession of her by a 
kind of joint-ownership, and were wonderfully 
proud of their new possession. Vassili Alexandro- 
vitch and Vladimir Dmitrievitch both played the 
gallant, and made love to her in the courtly fashion 
that had prevailed half a century previously; 
whilst Elizabeth and Anne Petrovna let her hold 
the skeins of wool which they wound for their 
knitting, and allowed her to stroke the tabby cat. 

The young maiden soon learned their ways and 
(;iistoms, their idiosyncrasies and vagaries; and 
she even ventured to relate to them little anec- 
dotes of her convent life, when she had listened 
some half-a-dozen times to the recital of Anne 
Petrovna's encounter with a giantess in her day. 

When Vera, however, opened her mouth to 
speak, she was always liable to say somethinjg^ 
which she should have left unsaid ; but they were 
not very severe with her. She did not recognise 
the fact that one can more decently narrate events 
that occurred fifty years ago than those which, 
comparatively speaking, are of to-day. 
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Vera, during one of her first visits, speaking of 
the French mistress at the convent, remarked that 
she was an old woman. 

" An old woman ! " said Elizabeth Petrovna, in- 
terested. " What may be her age, Vera, my child ? " 

" Oh ! about five-and-forty, aunt." 

" Five-and-forty ! and old ! " exclaimed Eliza- 
beth Petrovna. 

" Five-and-forty ! and old ! " exclaimed Anne 
Petrovna. 

** Five-and-forty ! old ! " exclaimed Vladimir 
Dmitrievitch. He began to think that he was no 
longer young. 

"Five-and-forty! Why, Verotchka, my little 
dove, what age would you take me to be?" 
Vassili Alexandrovitch inquired, making at the 
same time his most stately bow. 

" Five-and-forty, and old," said Vladimir 
Dmitrievitch slowly. He had been passing the 
moments in reflection. " Why, there was an old 
woman that died at Sevastopol a few days ago at 
the mature age of a hundred and thirty." 
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" Aye, and in possession of all her faculties to 
the last- She might have lived another fifty years, 
too, if she had only taken proper care of herself, 
as she should have done at that respectable age," 
remarked Elizabeth Petrovna. 

Everyone grumbled at the old woman who had 
been so unmindful of the duty she owed to society, 
until, at last, Vassili Alexandrovitch observed, 
^'De mortuis nil nisi bonum.'' 

Life with the quartet was very pleasant. They 
did not scold Vera, as her father was apt to do if 
any little thing went wrong ; if blame had to be 
inflicted by them, it was hurled at the times that 
were woefully bad, and incapable of improvement. 

Ivan Alexandroff called upon the quartet, and 
he made himself so agreeable to the old ladies 
that they were always glad to see him; and he 
called, and called again, and was never tired of 
coming to see them — and Vera. 

Elizabeth Petrovna took quite a liking to the 

visitor. He much resembled, she said, some of 

the young gallants she had known half a century 
VOL. I. P 
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before. He was courteous to the beau sexe; he 
could argue rationally, and even sensibly ; and in 
him she could find the joviality of youth, com- 
bined with a proper respect for age. 

The first time he called she said to him, 
** When I was young, it was thought an honour 
for men to be as God made them. Now, they 
must needs cut off their beards, and try to make 
themselves French. For my part, I think the 
Devil must have been a Frenchman." 

She had never forgiven the French for their 
presumptuous invasion. As to the English, she 
had pardoned them for their share in the Crimean 
war; they had not understood that Russia was 
fighting the battle of the Eastern Christians. For 
Napoleon III. she had nothing but hatred and 
disgust. He, a murderer, a cut-throat, an 
assassin, a man who had usurped the power 
entrusted to his keeping, had only made war with 
Russia in order to ally himself, as sovereign, with 
other monarchs. 

Ivan Alexandroff quite agreed with Elizabeth 
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Petrovna about the Emperor of the French ; for 
he was an admirer of the great poet and novelist, 
Victor Hugo, admiration for whom is scarcely 
compatible with any feelings of respect for the 
perpetrator of the coup d' Hat. 

This was by no means the only sentiment that 
Elizabeth Petrovna and Ivan Ivanovitch shared. 
Elizabeth Petrovna abused the nobility. She 
declared that the nobles were morally bound to 
see that their enfranchised serfs, burdened with 
land dues and government taxes, were provided 
with the necessaries of life. 

"This is not the country it was," she said, 
" and it will never be the same again. With all 
their new theories, the young generation will never 
be able to recall the days that are past. Then, the 
noble was a noble, and the peasant a peasant. 
Now, all is changed. The nobles want this and they 
want that. They have ceased to set an example 
of cJ^edience to the Emperor ; they have adopted 
new-fangled ideas, and talk of a Constitution. 
What does Russia want with a Constitution, pray ? 
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The Czar has never deceived his people. The 
officials indeed are corrupt, faithless, and neglect- 
ful of their duties ; but the Constitution, so 
generously drawn up for us on paper by foreign 
newspapers, would certainly not make them and 
the hereditary nobles oblivious of self, and mindful 
of the common weal. The nobles ruling Russia 
for their own interests, would indeed be a national 
calamity. Let foreigners say what they will of 
autocracy, Alexander is, and all Czars are likely to 
be, free from the vulgar prejudices and the corrupt 
interests of the nobility." 

" But education, education would prepare the 
peasantry . . . '■ suggested Ivan Alexandroff- 

" Education! education!" exclaimed Elizabeth 
Petrovna — she did not like to be interrupted or 
forced into a two-sided argument, and Ivan was 
generally wise enough to abstain from vexing her 
in any way. " Education has taught the nobles 
and the merchants to become swindlers, for both 
have used it as an instrument of their greed for 
wealth. In my day, there were but few educated 
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men, and they passed their Uves in the service of 
the State. The raisan d'etre of the nobles is that 
they, the first of subjects, should assist their 
sovereign with their counsel, and set to the people 
an example of holy lives, justly led, upholding the 
right, casting down the wrong. They, as land- 
owners, are enriched by the labours of the people, 
and they should consequently assist the poor and 
all in need and suffering. When the day comes 
that they are no longer fit for these high purposes, 
then of necessity the nobility must perish. 

" Noblesse oblige. Another man may fail in his 
duties, and it may be jforgiven ; but the noble 
must not and cannot sin. Wheil the noble falls, 
the nobility is gone, and no one can recall aught 
but an empty name." 

Ivan Ivanovitch did not answer Elizabeth 
Petrovna. He considered, as he afterwards told 
Vera when they were alone, that the nobles, by 
neglecting the duties for which they should have 
lived, by passing their lives in ease and indolence, 
and oft in infamy, had disgraced their order, which 
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then deserved no better fate than to make way for 
men of meaner birth, but of nobler purpose — ^men 
willing to fulfil the duties which the nobility had 
left undone. 

Vera always waited for Alexandrofif to explain 
to her any difficulties which she might encounter 
in the works, partly political and partly romantic, 
which he placed in her hands. Between them no 
word of love had as yet been plainly spoken ; but 
Ivan was never happier than when he was with 
Vera, and she was conscious of a sentiment for 
him, which she did her best to conceal. The 
rules for social conduct which she had been taught 
at the Smolna Convent had still some influence 
over her; and she feared the sharp tongue of 
Hessy the maid, who was a terrible tyrant to her 
mistress. 

Ivan had learned from Maxim Tsiepherkin to 
dissect and analyse every new thing; and Vera 
Michaflovna afforded a very pretty study for the 
student of psychology. She was a young maiden 
new to the world, with natural emotions that had 
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not as yet been overcome by contact with a hard, 
ungenerous, Isdng society ; and she afforded a very 
charming subject indeed, which the more he 
studied the more he loved. 

It was to see Vera, that he visited the quartet 
so often, though he also found much that was 
interesting in his hosts, who were good enough to 
take a liking to him. 

Vassili Alexandrovitch was a great musician, 
and his name was not unknown to fame in the 
West, though his countrymen, who are too fond of 
novelty, had almost forgotten him and the old 
Slavonic melodies which he had arranged for 
publication. Alexandroff spoke to him one 
day of an ideal Czar, one who would be a 
leader of the people, one who would educate the 
people to fill the position so unworthily held by 
the nobles. 

" Educate the people ; the peasants ! " Vassili 
Alexandrovitch exclaimed. " But, Ivan Ivanovitch, 
the peasant has no brains. . . . Ah ! I know 
what you are going to say. He has intelligence 
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like the bee ; that is all very well, but he lacks 
brain, the very seat of knowledge." 

"Vassili Alexandrovitch, you will be good 
enough to excuse me ; but Maxim Tsiepherkin, a 
great physiologist, one who dissects these things 
carefully, he tells me that the peasant has brains, 
just like other men." 

" Ah ! indeed ! He dissects these things. I 
should like to know that man. Has he discovered 
the soul in the centre. . . ." 

"Ah! no, but . . ." 

" But that, Ivan Ivanovitch, is the very . . 
the very ..." 

" Vassili Alexandrovitch, I can assure you even 
the donkey has a brain, and . . ." 

"And would you then educate the ass, Ivan 
Ivanovitch ? " 

Occasionally, when Anne Petrovna and Vladi- 
mir Dmitrievitch were not present. Vera and Ivan 
would sit down to a game of whist preference. Vera 
and Ivan were not good players ; each would clasp 
the other's hand under the table, and they would 
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think more of one another than of the game. Had 
they been partners, the result would have been 
disastrous ; but as Vassili Alexandrovitch always 
claimed Vera as a partner, the loss was equalized. 

The young couple were apparently very atten- 
tive to all that Elizabeth Petrovna said ; and they 
did carefully watch her eyes, to observe when she 
was about to glance in the direction of their clasped 
hands. This deferential admiration caused Eliza- 
beth Petrovna to speak upon serious topics ; and 
as she only expected a silent acquiescence for all 
she said, Vera and Ivan were able to press each 
other's hands to their hearts' content. 

" The Czar Paul," she said one evening, " was 
one of the wisest monarchs that ever sat upon a 
throne. He annulled the conscription which 
Catherine had proclaimed, and was so averse to 
the shedding of innocent blood that, when a 
dispute arose, he challenged the sovereigns and 
prime ministers of Europe to meet him and his 
chancellor in mortal combat, that they might 
settle the dispute in which none of their subjects 
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had any interest. He liberated Kosciusko, the 
Polish patriot, and allowed him a decent mainten- 
ance. He dismissed foreigners from the lucrative 
posts, and filled their places with Russians. At 
first, the corrupt nobility began to repeat his 
saying — * God intended the world for the poor as 
well as for the rich ! ' Afterwards they declared 
that he was mad, and took a more decided step. 

'^ Count Pahlen, one of his intimate friends ; 
Constantine, who, after the death of Alexander I., 
preferred a Polish woman to a limited monarchy ; 
and a few other noble gentlemen attacked him one 
night in the palace of St. Michael. He defended 
himself; several of them attacked him; and he 
died, gallantly fighting to the last breath ! 

" The Grand Duke Alexander, who afterwards 
distinguished himself by burning Moscow instead 
of letting the French die of cold outside the walls^ 
waited below whilst the deed was done. Then, 
when all was over, the Czar Alexander I., divinely 
appointed, raved, wept, and tore his hair, because 
his father had refused to abdicate in any other 
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way. That was the commencement of the calami- 
ties of Russia ! " 

Elizabeth Petrovna shouted the word Russia 
in so loud a tone that the young couple glanced at 
one another, and wondered what it could all be 
that was exciting their hostess so much. Eliza- 
beth Petrovna noticed the look of surprise which 
Ivan Ivanovitch gave, and that of alarm upon the 
face of Vera Michailovna, who feared that she had 
been detected ; and the leader of the quartet 
began to think that she possessed a weird power 
of fascination in narrating past events, which, if 
employed without due care, might frighten the 
young folks. 

Vera and Ivan would sometimes steal away to 
the corner where the samovar stood, and we fear 
that Ivan Ivanovitch was wont to declare that his 
tea was always sweet when poured out by the 
hand of Viera Michailovna. They were certainly 
guilty of many such follies and puerilities, none of 
which would be of any interest to other and more 
discreet persons. 
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Youth possesses a vivid imagination, and a 
young lover, taking tea by a fair maiden's side, 
may mistake the beverage for nectar. Before now, 
however, we have known a drunken old noble to 
imbibe the juice of the gooseberry, thinking that it 
was champagne ; so after all there is no fool like 
an old one. 





CHAPTER IX. 



THE NIHILISTS. 




T a little public house, with a sign- 
board, upon which was painted a 
billiard table, with cues and balls, 
the leaders of the Nihilists met. la 
the rooms upon the ground floor, there were 
students and press men, artisans and mechanics, 
all of them longing for a new order of things. 
These men were drinking and talking ; and one or 
two might have been noticed scanning very closely 
every person who entered. 

At the door of a large room above, in which 
there were three billiard tables, stood a man busily 
engaged in chalking his cue. He was outside the 
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door, which was closed ; but he kept steadily at 

■ 

work, chalking, and chalking away, as if that were 
his chief business in life. He had some resem- 
blance to a supernumerary in a Drury Lane play ; 
he seemed to say, " Here I am ; and here I intend 
to stop as long as possible." Still, he did not 
speak to anyone ; he only smiled, and applied the 
chalk more vigorously. 

In the room, Maxim Tsiepherkin was address- 
ing some fellow-students and others. 

" Once upon a time," he said,* " there was a 
certain Ruler who passed from his couch, richly 
decorated with gold and silver hangings, to the 
realm of Pluto, land of shadows. Then he 
appeared, according to the ancient custom, before 
the judgment-seat of Hades. 

"'Where were you born? What have you 
done ? ' demanded the judges. 

" * I was born in Persia, where I held the rank 
of Satrap. My health, however, was always feeble, 
so I never exercised my personal authority in the 

* Free translation of a Nihilist tract. 
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province ; everything was done, your lordships, by 
my secretaries.' 

" ' How did you pass your time ? ' 

" * I ate, drank, slept, and enjoyed myself. I 
left everything to my officials, and signed all the 
documents with my sign-manual — or told them to 
do so for me.* 

" ' Off to Paradise with him at once ! ' was 
the decision of the Court. 

" * How so ! Is this justice ? ' inquired Mercury, 
forgetting the courtesy due to the High Court of 
Justice, Chancery Division. 

" * Brother,' said Eacus, * you do not know the 
reason upon which we based our judgment. The 
deceased was a fool. What would have been the 
result if he had used the unlimited power which 
an ancestor of his had won with the sword, and 
which the human fools allowed him to retain? 
The evil which he might have done is beyond 
calculation; he might have ruined the whole 
province. As it was, he only wasted upon himself 
the fruits of the earth and the products of honest 
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toil, with which men were foolish enough to supply 
him. Because, having no power for good, and 
much for evil, he abstained from all exercise of 
that which served him for discretion, he has passed 
on to Paradise.' " 

" A cannon ! An excellent cannon ! " exclaimed 
one of the billiard players, just as Maxim 
Tsiepherkin concluded his adaptation of the 
Russian fable. Everyone agreed that this should 
be printed and distributed by the propagandists, 
who went amongst the peasants to teach them 
their rights. 

The leaders of the Nihilists knew that the 
ignorant peasant could not at once be made to 
understand the works of Bakunin, Herzen, and 
Tchernychevski. They contented themselves with 
teaching the people little fables, something like 
their own folk-tales which were handed down from 
father to son. Folk-tales were usually circulated 
without the stamp of the censor ; and these tales 
were nothing more, without the explanations which 
the propagandists gave in person. 
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The extreme party, after the Polish insurrec- 
tion, consisted chiefly of those belonging to the 
legion of the press, which advocated in articles, 
hastily written, and as quickly read, "the 
beginning of the end/' 

The ranks of the press were recruited from the 
universities ; but it was not the successful student 
who enlisted in the army of the goose-quill ; the 
recruits were those who had been prevented, by 
some act of tyranny on the part of the authorities, 
from finishing their studies. 

These unclassed students, miserably poor, 
founded secret societies, which they induced their 
former comrades to join. They were sons of the 
minor nobility, of the rural clergy, and of the 
smaller tradesmen; and they began to face the 
world upon their own account, with a hatred of 
the despotism which had ruined their careers. 
No coercive measures could restrain them. They 
considered themselves ill-treated by the Govern- 
ment; and when driven to desperation by the 
pangs of hunger, or by the dread of a cruel death 
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in the mines of Siberia, they would even assassinate 
those who were the cause of their misfortunes. 

Education was spreading upon all sides, and 
with it the knowledge of the power which it 
confers. Schools had been opened, the fees at the 
universities lowered, and exhibitions founded in 
the interest of those young students who were 
unable to provide for themselves. Patriots even 
began to dream of Russia as an example of en- 
lightenment, freedom, and progress, to the whole 
of Europe. 

Education, however, is not the best support of 
a despotic government, and both Czar and Tchin 
considered that the prevalent Liberalism was of 
too practical a kind. 

A rising took place at Kazan. Anton Petroff, 
the leader, told the peasants that he was the Czar ; 
that he had bestowed the lands they cultivated 
upon them ; and that he had escaped from 
the nobles, who wished to hold him in their 
power. 

The nobles were demanding a Constitution ; 
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some disturbances took place at the University of 
St. Petersburg ; and at this time the reactionary 
policy of Prince Gortchakofif found favour with 
the Czar. 

The universities and schools were placed once 
more in the hands of men who considered educa- 
tion a danger to the Empire. The students met 
and remonstrated, but they were dispersed by the 
troops. Subsequently the universities were closed 
for a short time, whilst the schools for the soldiers 
were prohibited, lest the troops should hesitate to 
obey orders at variance with the dictates of the 
conscience, which had learned to discriminate 
between good and evil. 

Then, the students followed the advice of 
Michaelofif ; they formed little revolutionary 
circles, and began to ask themselves the great 
question for Russia, " What is to be 
done ? " which Tchernychevski had attempted 
to answer. 

In his book, the question is asked and is 
answered, for the woman as well as for the man. 
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For each, education, work, and the recognition of 
the rights, as well as of the duties of others, are 
necessary. 

Vera, the heroine of Tchemychevski's famous 
novel, says to LapoukhofT, the medical student who 
wishes to marry her : — 

" My dear friend, I do not wish to depend 
upon your work, however little we may require* 
I shall lose the pupils to whom I am giving 
lessons now ; but I will find others, and I will live 
by my own toil. I ought not to be dependent 
upon you, for as long as a woman lives at the 
expense of a man, she will be his slave ; and I will 
not submit to your despotism, charming and gentle 
though it would be. You will become a surgeon, 
and I will make my living by teaching. I shall 
also lay aside the false modesty of my sex, and I 
propose that, when married, we live together like 
two male friends, and all I ask of you is that I 
may be your dearest friend. We will have a 
common sitting-room in which we will take tea, 
dine, and receive our friends ; and we will have 
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two bedrooms, in which neither of us shall disturb 
the other." 

" This," he answered, " is certainly the best . 
way to live together ; but how did you ever obtain 
such ideas ? " 

" Are they then so wonderful ? I have simply 
observed the quarrels which have taken place in 
my own and in other families, and I am by no 
means the only woman with these ideas. Many 
others understand this ; but they do not dare to 
say it to their husbands or lovers, for they know 
what would then be said of each of them, ' What 
an immoral woman I ' " 

The heroine of Tchernychevski soon won the 
admiration of the young women of the day. Many 
a young lady, like Vera Michallovna, was fascinated 
by the theories of the writer, and desired to become 
of some use in the world. The more intelligent 
applied themselves to scientific studies ; and some 
studied medicine at Zurich, whilst others attended 
the female medical college, which was founded at 
St. Petersburg to supply the smaller villages of 
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Russia with female qualified medical practitioners. 
Marriage freed a girl from the restraint of her 
parents, and many unions effected for this purpose 
were chaste, ideal, and platonic. The men and 
women lived together as brothers and sisters ; they 
became teachers of the poor and ignorant, and 
sowed at the same time a little revolutionary seed. 
The young nobles, the students, the Jews, and 
the Poles, were discontented; and it was feared 
by the Government that the young generation 
would teach the peasants that the real power was 
in their hands, and that they had only to exercise 
it to become the owners of the soil they cultivated, 
and the rulers of Russia. 

Alexander II. liberated the serfs ; but this was 
only a continuation of the policy of Peter the Great, 
who understood that autocracy would be but a 
fiction whilst the nobility remained independent. 
To decrease the power of the nobles, Peter chose 
men of talent, no matter how humble their birth, 
to fill the highest posts in the service of the 
Crown; and these tchinovniks, who were treated 
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with contempt by the hereditary nobles, became 
the staunch supporters of an absolute despotism. 

The nobility ventured to demand a Constitution 
of Alexander II. ; the enfranchisement of the serf 
was his answer. The nobles were deprived of all 
power, whilst the serf merely changed hands. 
Formerly, his noble lord had owned him. After 
the Emancipation Act, the little Father, the Czar, 
possessed him, and when the autocrat made the 
peasant labour for him, the serfdom was expressed 
in the tejms: military conscription, dues, and taxes. 

When the free peasant insisted upon his 
natural right to the land he cultivated, to the 
wood necessary to cook his food and to prevent 
himself being frozen to death, to the free use of 
water, and to pasturage for his horse and cow, 
the Government began to consider that he might 
become a dangerous adversary of autocracy. Edu- 
cation, which would enable him to read the re- 
volutionary tracts, was prohibited ; and he was 
expected to remain as stupid as the sheep whose 
skin he wore as a coat. 
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The Poles were slaughtered, the men were 
hanged, and the women so outraged that they 
were glad to find escape from their sufferings in 
death. They were in the right, but this was no 
matter ; they had often been in the right before. 
The conscription should have taken place by lot, 
but upon this occasion those considered hostile to 
Russian rule were drafted into the army. The 
conscripts fled to the woods ; they resisted their 
pursuers, and a revolt commenced. 

General Mouravieff declared that it was useless 
to make prisoners; whole villages were destroyed, 
and the inhabitants exported to Siberia, like 
cattle, by the order of the Czar. 

This insurrection cost Poland all that re- 
mained to her of her ancient freedom. Thence- 
forth the "kingdom" was but a name, and the 
country, subject to the Russian yoke, was divided 
into ten provinces. The Russian language re- 
placed the Polish in all public acts, and Poland 
lost all her old institutions without obtaining the 
new ones of Russia in their stead. 
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When the hanging and shooting of prisoners, 
the outraging of women, and the exportations to 
Siberia ceased, the Poles who escaped, strange to 
say, did not consider the Czar more holy than 
other men. 

The Poles then struck the first blow in the 
duel which is now being fought between men 
striking for freedom and an alien tyrant who will 
not lay aside his despotism. They could not wage 
an ordinary war against those who governed by 
the sword ; but they could, and did slay officers 
who had dishonoured their wives and daughters. 
The Poles knew that, if detected, they would be 
condemned to a slow and painful death in the 
quicksilver mines of Siberia; but they had no 
other means of obtaining redress. They had to 
be content with ambushes, skirmishes, and the 
assassin's dagger, for these are all the rights 
which remain to a conquered nation. 

The last has not yet been heard of the poor 
Poles and of the Polish question. The period 
of Poland's degradation has been the most brilliant 
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era of her literature ; and the people, bound to- 
gether by a common grief and by a common hate, 
have learned to love and reverence their country 
as she was never loved ' or reverenced before ; men 
and women have alike shown their devotion to 
her; men and women will die for her, until at 
last the nation's flag shall float once more proudly 
upon the free air. 

The Polish revolt had much the same effect 
upon Alexander IL, as the insurrection of the 14th 
of December, 1825, had upon Nicholas. A period 
of reaction commenced ; a period of darkness and 
despotism — ^the struggle of a nation for freedom. 

The peasantry murmured when, after a bad 
harvest, their little all was taken as taxes and 
land dues, and they were left to starve. Moreover, 
wood, pasturage, and in many instances water, 
were declared the property of the nobles, who left 
their former serfs to die of hunger; and these 
noblemen were allowed to fix their own prices for 
these necessaries. 

In the towns, men and women had eagerly 
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taken advantage of the opportunities which the 
Government had afforded them for study; and 
they now longed to devote their lives to the 
education of the people ; but this was forbidden. 

The universities were placed under a stricter 
supervision; and students, vaguely charged with 
" evil tendencies," were expelled, and became such 
enemies of despotism as only death could silence. 

The Jews, treated by those in power as out- 
casts, were also enemies of the despot. Their 
race is ordered to allow God and not a ihan to 
rule them, and they look forward to a time when 
they may once more be a nation, great and free. 
If in the past they have been the usurers of 
Christian Europe, it must also be remembered 
that Christian Europe refused to allow them to 
follow many other callings; and that it is still 
common enough for a man to be spoken of as — 
only a Jew. 

During the present century this race has been 
more persecuted in Russia than in any other 
civilized state* There, the ghettos have been 
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retained, to which the unfortunate inhabitants 
must at night slink back ; and the popes, the 
ignorant and superstitious servants of a religion 
falsely called Christianity, have even urged the 
people to slaughter them. 

So Poles, Jews, and other outcasts, formed a 
league. They followed the advice of Michaeloff, 
given in his " Address to the Young Generation," 
and ten or twelve men with similar ideas began to 
work together for a common end. 

These little advance-guards of Russia worked 
separately, and only combined when attacked. 
The political opinions of one of these societies had 
not necessarily much in common with those of 
another ; but all agreed in wishing well to Russia, 
as opposed to the Autocrat of all the Russias. 

There were then, and still are, but few who 
approve of murder and assassination; but when 
men become desperate, through being treated like 
savage beasts by those who have no legal or moral 
right to rule over them, they may sometimes be 
forced like beasts to turn in self-defence. 



CHAPTER X. 

" CERTAIN CARES, UNCERTAIN JOYS." 




ERA MICHAILOVNA foiled to 
afford her father the pleasure and 
comfort which he had anticipated 
from her arrival. She was of no 
use to him in any way ; she cost 
him a great deal of money ; she caused him much 
anxiety ; and he was fully able to appreciate the 
Slav proverb, " Children are certain cares, but 
very uncertain joys." 

At first it had seemed possible for him to 
many her to such a man as Ivan Ivanovitch 
AlexandrofT. This he had proposed to do, at smalt 
cost to himself; nevertheless, he expected to be 
richly rewarded for his virtuous conduct, in mating 
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May with May, instead of with December who 
had golden grain in his granaries. 

Alexandroff, he had thought, might be a good 
son to him, one who would give everything and 
expect nothing; and Vera was to have been 
allowed the privilege of nursing him in his old 
age; if old age, cramps, and pains should ever 
venture to approach such an one as himself. 

All this had not proved feasible; and if he 
could have just dropped Vera out of the world, 
without raising the world's hostile criticism, his 
heart would have rejoiced. She might certainly 
have betaken herself to some convent, there to live 
at no expense to him or his ; but, alas ! her 
inclinations by no means disposed her to become 
a nun. 

He would still hsive given her to Alexandroff, 
if by so doing he might have been quite free of 
her. Public opinion, however, would have forced 
him to provide for the young couple ; and this was 
all the more difficult, because Alexandroff was such 
an untractable young fellow. He preached against 
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every kind of property; and yet in the general 
wreck which he wished to cause, he would be 
one of the last to look out for salvage. 

With such a madman, the State-councillor 
could do nothing. 

If the pair should be foolish enough to run 
away with one another, then indeed he would be 
able to wash his hands of his Verotchka, and the 
world would hold him guiltless. Consequently, he 
had forbidden AlexandrofF the house ; and he had 
told his daughter that she was to have nothing 
to do with this man, who was, he said, aspiring 
to become a Russian Mirabeau. 

Vera at once set to work to study the life of the 
man whose heroism her Ivan was striving to 
emulate. Alexandroff supplied her with the 
works, unconscious of the comparison which she 
was forming in her mind between him and the 
tribune of the people, and hero of the revolution ; 
and the books, which he placed in her hands, 
were all written by those who respected the cause 
of the People struggling for freedom. 
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Lertoffski did nothing to prevent Ivan Ivano- 
vitch meeting Vera Michailovna. He had refused 
to receive him, certainly; but, though he knew 
that young Alexandroff frequented the house of 
EUzabeth Petrovna, he did not prevent his 
daughter attending the balls, f6tes, and afternoon 
parties of the quartet. 

Before this, Lertoffski had hinted to Elizabeth 
Petrovna that, should the quartet be desirous of 
adopting his daughter, he would throw no insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way. 

The quartet was fond of playing the chaperon 
to young and pretty girls, and it had an excellent 
reputation for marrying them to the best advan- 
tage. But Elizabeth Petrovna knew the State- 
councillor well, and she declined to relieve him of 
all his responsibilities ; she felt certain that if she 
were to assume the guardianship of Vera, the 
gallant general would expect his daughter to make 
a brilliant match, no matter what it might cost 
the quartet for dower. 

Though Lertoffski found his daughter useless. 
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and worse than useless, he was, nevertheless, very 
wrath with the quartet, who by their kindness had 
won Vera's affections, and yet refused to provide 
for her altogether. 

" How mean your aunt is. Vera ! " he said one 
day. ** She puts all her emancipated serfs on an 
allowance of food ; and as to payment, I do not 
believe she would give them a paper copeck." * 

"They are far more contented than ours, 
papa," Vera answered. "The old men and women 
all worship the very ground upon which she 
treads ; and I do not believe that they would leave 
her for all the roubles in the world." 

" Why do they not give more balls and fStes ? 
Why do they not supply you with more expensive 
dresses?" It did not, apparently, occur to the 
ge];ieral that he could have supplied any deficiency. 

Elizabeth Petrovna and the other members of 
the quartet, never allowed a single whim of Vera's 
to remain unsatisfied ; for she had a loving smile 
and a winning manner, and could charm the old 
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folks into submission. Parties were given, and 
she was always invited ; and Elizabeth Petrovna 
provided her with dresses, not grand French 
costumes, in which the Smolna maid would have 
been burdened with too much colour, but pretty, 
simple robes, in which Ivan Ivanovitch learned 
to love her more and more. 

The festivities of the quartet brought many of 
the leading men of St. Petersburg together. 
Elizabeth Petrovna worshipped an ideal past, 
which she knew could never return ; but she 
wished to do away with the hateful present, with 
the misery of the people, the corruption of the 
officials, and the vices of the Czar and his coun- 
cillors, and to accomplish this, she sought the 
counsel of the wisest men in the land. 

Men of all the parties of progress, *' National 
Democrats," such as Aksakofif and Milutin ; 
" European Liberals," such as Golovnin and von 
Rewtern ; and young men of liberal ideas, such as 
Alexandrofif and Maxim Tsiepherkin, assembled 
to discuss together in a friendly way, matters 
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more serious and important than the trivialities, 
with which alone the fashionable worid of the 
Neva capital was wont to occupy time and 
thought. 

Vera Michailovna did not always receive Ivan 
Ivanovitch with a loving smile of welcome. 
Sometimes, her manner would be haughty and 
proud ; she wished to be free, not a captive even 
in love ; she desired to be independent ; and Ivan, 
though he preached the doctrine of human 
equality, expected her to depend entirely upon 
his love. 

When she would speak to him of independence, 
he could be very bitter; and she would look 
proud, and try to seem content in the company of 
others, though to offend him caused her bitter 
pain. Then he would tell Maxim Tsiepherkin 
that she wished to become a fashionable young 
lady, because it was the fashion for young ladies 
to have several young men willing and eager to 
make love to them, playing the coquette. But 
Maxim Tsiepherkin was more hopeful ; he believed 
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that the world, though evil, was capable of 
redemption, that pure maidens, like Vera Michail- 
ovna, had a part to play in the liberation of the 
world from the t3n:anny of despotism and of vice. 

Alexandroff had then spoken words of love to 
the maiden, and she had accepted his love 
humbly and meekly, though she still desired to 
win for herself a useful place in the world, though 
she still wished to influence men to work for the 
world's good. The young lovers had the consent 
of no one to their wooing, but Vassili Alexandro* 
vitch was a useful ally to Ivan Ivanovitch, 

" She is beautiful, is she not ? " the old gentle- 
man said to Alexandroff one evening. 

"There is not a woman in Europe to com* 
pare with her," Alexandroff answered, gazing at 
her. 

"Perhaps not, if it be you who are to make 
the comparison. Nevertheless, she is a pretty 
subject for versification." 

" Versification ! " Alexandroff exclaimed. " I 
have no time for writing stupid rhymes." 
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''Ah! Ivan Ivanovitch, that is all changed 
since I was young. Then we were all striving to 
emulate Byron and Pushkin ; we all touched the 
lyre in honour of our divinities. Nowadays, a 
change has come over the world ; it is not at all 
the same world that it was." 

" It is our ambition to change the world for the 
better, to . . • ." 

" Ah ! Ivan Ivanovitch, we too were ambitious ; 
we also thought that we could overcome all things, 
that we could make the world one in which life 
would be worth living. Each of us was a Jupiter ; 
but finally, each of us discovered that his neigh- 
bour lacked the thunderbolt." 

" But we — ^we are not ambitious for ourselves." 

"Ah! that is something different. Each of 
us wanted the woman he loved for himself." 

" In love, of course. But, Vassili Alexandro- 
vitch, I did not mean that .... Russia. . 
• . . the people . . • •" 

" Yes, we too 1 You remember the fourteenth 
of December, twenty-five ? " 
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AlexandrofF looked at him. The old gentle- 
man hesitated ; to him it was a kind of com- 
pliment that a man should remember twenty-five. 

"Ah! no," he continued after a moment's 
pause and a sigh, " in twenty-five you were neither 
born nor thought about." 

Vera came up. She always kept a watch on 
the movements of Ivan Ivanovitch whenever it 
was possible ; she did not like to leave him alone 
too long. 

"Well, Verotchka, my little dove, what will 
you do to amuse my young firiend, if I leave him 
alone with you ? " 

" I will listen to him," she answered seriously. 
" What ? A woman, and with a tongue ! " 
" Ah ! uncle, the times are changed." 
" They are indeed. When I was young . ..." 
" What would you have done to amuse me ? " 
"Hist, Verotchka! You must not let Eliza- 
beth Petrovna or Ivan Ivanovitch hear." He 
spoke in such a whisper that half the room could 
not help hearing. " My spouse and your young 
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friend might be jealous. I should let myself down 
on one knee, and I should smother your hand 
with kisses, until . . . ." 

" How unfortunate it is that you are no longer 
. . . . that you have lost . . . ." 

" The enthusiasm of youth ? Well, it is for- 
tunate for some others." Her uncle looked at 
Ivan Ivanovitch. The young couple considered it 
almost an informal engagement. The quartet 
was, in a way, her guardian, though her father's 
offer had not been accepted. The quartet had 
a habit of taking possession of young and pretty 
girls, and of giving them away in marriage. He 
had spoken so loud too, that he drew upon him- 
self the attention of the little group that was 
assembled around von Oettingen, the great 
naturalist and the father of evolution. Amongst 
those who had been listening to him was Maxim 
Tsiepherkin, who had been invited to meet the 
naturalist, whose attention he had drawn by the 
careful study he had made of the life history 
of certain microscopic animalculae. 
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They all looked at Vera, who became a little con- 
fused. To relieve her, the old gentleman quoted : — 

" Oh ! 'tis the most tremendous bore 

Of all the bores I know, 
To have a friend who's lost his heart 
A short time ago.'' 

Then everj'one looked at the speaker. Anglo- 
phobia had succeeded Anglomania. 

Ivan and Vera escaped to a lobby where they 
might be alone. There she looked up at his face 
as if she were seeking protection ; her head rested 
on his shoulder, and his lips were pressed upon 
her forehead. She confided to him all her diffi- 
culties; she told him how hard a struggle a 
woman must have before she can become in- 
dependent of all men. 

" If I might only be useful ! " she said in a low, 
gentle voice. 

" You can be useful. Do your duty ! Be kind, 
be good, and do what your conscience tells you 
is right to all with whom you come in contact; 
then, indeed, you will be useful." 
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" But that is not enough. If I were only a 
man ! " 

" That is not necessary," he answered, kissing 
her again. " Women are wanted ; and they have 
other duties than men, which they will be able to 
fulfil as soon as they are freed from the present 
tyranny that holds them in bondage." 

" But your duties ? " she asked. 

He ceased toying with her hair, he looked a 
little fiercer than was his wont ; then he said — 

" It is our duty to attack everyone who robs 
the labourer of his due. The plunderer may be a 
so-called owner of land ; he may be one who taxes 
the people for wars that can certainly in no way 
benefit the man who would work honestly for the 
good, not for the ill of mankind; or he may be 
a tchinovnik, a thief and a slave, one who does the 
despot's work, and who robs the poor under 
threats, unspoken perhaps, but well understood, 
of penalties and punishments which the little Father 
can shower upon those who dare to offend his 
dear German tchitwvniks.'* 
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"Then you are a Nihilist — a destroyer?" 

"No," he answered, "not as you understand the 
word, not as those whose interest it is to malign 
us explain it. It is useful for us to deny many 
things, and we do deny them. Every man has a 
panacea for all the ills to which man is heir; every- 
one thinks that what is good for Western Europe 
is good for us ; we are all to be made happy and 
free by a Constitution, by a limited monarchy, or 
by something else which just holds tyranny a little 
in check in the West." 

"But would not a Constitution be good for 
Russia ? " she asked. 

"Good for Russia!* It would give us a few 
thousand more t3nrants. The aristocrats and the 
capitalists would only make laws that would be 
favourable to the aristocracy of birth and riches; we 
want neither of these things ; we deny them alto- 
gether. The labourer is the only man in whom the 
working-man must place any confidence ; the others 
are all eager to live upon the harvest of his labours." 

Ivan stopped a moment. He was excited ; he 
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felt his temperature rising as he went on ; he spoke 
earnestly, and to Verotchka it seemed eloquently. 
" And what would you propose ? " she asked 
dreamily, yet with a voice that expressed her 
sympathy : she was thinking of him as her hero. 

" In the first place Education," he continued. 
"That will teach the labourer his power; that 
alone can make men equal ; and as the result of 
Education, the world must be better in the future. 
Equal educational advantages for all, Verotchka, 
that is the foundation-stone of the new republic." 

" And in the second place ? " 

" I would root up tyranny of every kind. The 
tyranny of Czardom ; the tyranny of the Tchin ; 
the tyranny of land-owning, that allows one man 
to hold thousands of acres, whilst another man 
may starve through want of the firuits of the earth ; 
the tyranny of capitalism, that allows one man two 
hundred horses, whilst another has not a yoke of 
oxen for his plough — we deny all these things, too; 
we would destroy them." 

" And gold ? " she asked. She was a little 
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further away from him now, but she was anxious 
to know what would be the fate of this great power 
of the world. 

" Gold I That is indeed," he answered, " the 
worst evil of all. It is a tyrant that starves the 
poor and gives birth to thousands of other tyrants. 
We will destroy it, and replace it by some token 
of labour, that cannot be accumulated for an 
indefinite time in the hands of a few." 

"And Christianity, would you uproot that 
also?" she asked. She spoke in rather a timid 
voice, for they had now returned to the drawing- 
room. 

" No 1 " It was Maxim Tsiepherkin who 
answered; others had congregated around the 
couple, as was the custom at the house of the 
quartet when an interesting discussion was being 
carried on. 

" No," he said, " we would not disturb Chris- 
tianity, only we want the doctrines, the precepts, 
and the examples of Christ, not those of the 
priests. He was the true preacher of the Re- 
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volution. He made us all brethren. Food and 
raiment and dwellings He provided for us all : we 
have equal rights to turn His provision for our 
use. He alone is King ; amongst ourselves we are 
all equal ; and we should all be loving brethren. 
That is the gospel of Christ : it is also our 
gospel." 

The words that Maxim Tsiepherkin spoke 
were commonplace enough, but he spoke them as 
one inspired. 

Ivan Ivanovitch asserted that the survival of 
the soul or consciousness, which is the foundation 
of every religion, is a matter involved in the 
gravest doubt. 

"At any rate, you must grant, Ivan," Vera 
said, "that Christianity has for centuries fashioned 
the thoughts and aspirations of the most civilized 
races, and that, by it, the history of Europe has 
been chiefly shapen." 

" That, Verotchka," he answered, " I can at 
once admit and regret. How different, indeed, 
this history might have been without Christianity ! 
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What wars, what battles, what massacres, might 
have been avoided ! If there had only been 
some excellent system of philosophy instead, 
we might have had the world united in one 
vast republic, with one language, and one code 
of laws." 

"Ivan Ivanovitch," began Maxim Tsiepherkin, 
" the world is blind, for it will not see. Here is 
the system you require, your elixir vita, that can 
accomplish all this, and more. It is Christianity 
that of the Great Teacher, not that of the priests 
who have perverted the Word for their own 
purposes, as well as for those of princes and 
kings. The Great Preacher did not pray for 
the rich, more than for the poor. He did not 
draw any dictinctions of class. He did not bid 
one nation to fall upon another, to slay and Jo 
murder. He preached another gospel, that of 
love." 

Soon afterwards, Maxim Tsiepherkin went 
away tb care for the outcasts which society heeded 
not, to bind up their wounds, and to speak words 
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of comfort to them in their affliction ; and Vera 
and Ivan sought for themselves a spot apart from 
the world. At that moment their hearts were full 
of human, loving charity. 



End of Vol. I. 
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